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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1834. 





STATE OF PARTIES IN THE PRESENT HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


We have long desired to make ourselves accurately acquainted with 
the state of parties in the present House of Commons, and to resolve 
the mince and disjointed materials of which it is composed into 
something like a systematic division of sections or groups; but easy 
as the task might seem to those who have never attempted it, we have 
found it one of considerable difficulty ; and after all our pains, we 
cannot assure ourselves of any thing beyond an approximation to some- 
thing like tolerable accuracy. 

The first great Section, immeasurably outweighing all the others, 
is that of the Whigs, or Ministerialists, or Moderate Reformers, for 
each of these names is assumed in turn by the members of the party in 
question. Their numbers exceed three hundred, and will include, at 
almost any time, three-fourths of the whole of any given assemblage 
of members, convened at any sitting, whether it be one hundred, or 
four hundred, or any intermediate number between these. The leader 
of this large party is Lord Althorp, and the Members of the Admi- 
nistration generally; and the chief bond of union between them 
appears to be :—first, a strong desire for public tranquillity, in the 
undisturbed and settled state of public affairs; secondly, great 
respect for their leader, and unbounded confidence in his good inten- 
tions and integrity ; thirdly, a feeling of satisfaction at mingling and 
acting with the Aristocracy of the House, and upholding the authority 
of a Government likely to be very permanent, and to have therefore 
the dispensation of patronage for a long time to come. The tactics of 
this party are, to suggest to the Ministerial officers such measures as 
they may deem advisable, but to leave it entirely to the Government 
whether it be wise or prudent to act upon these suggestions or not— 
to rise in defence of the Ministerial policy whenever it is attacked—to 
cheer loudly the speeches of their leaders and of each other—to assist 
the Ministers in forming a House or not forming it, as the convenience 
of the moment may suggest—and to be ready, in whatever part of the 
building they may be during the debate, to come down at the ringing 
of the division bell, and add their forces to the majority. The strength 
of this party is at present quite overwhelming ; not more, however, by 
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é 
their numbers than by their union, their social intercourse with each | 
other, and the submission of their private views, wills, and feelings, to 4 
the acknowledged ‘authority of a head and leader; with all the’ 
advantages of a well organized discipline, strictly maintained by the 
younger holders of office and aspirants for public employment, who 
volunteer their services for its support. 

The second Section in the House is that of the Tories, who number 
about one hundred ‘and ‘séventy, and who include almost as many 
Scotch and Irish Members as English. It is difficult to name any one 
person as the leader of this party. Sir Robert Peel is undoubtedly 
the most able and influential of their body ; but he is not sufficiently 
a Tory for many of them, and the partydo not therefore recognize him 
as their chief, though he is the most constant in his attendance, the 
most frequent in his speeches, and the most efficient member of their 
whole body by far. Mr. Alexander Baring, perhaps, comes the next 
after Sir Robert Peel in his punctuality of attendance, and frequency 
of speech ; but then he is so unsettled in his views, and so uncertain 
in his votes, that little or no reliance is placed on him. Mr. Herries 
and Mr. Goulburn, both ex-officials, are among the most decided of 
the Tories ; but their appearance in the House is indeed ; 

“ Like angel’s visits—few and far between ;” 

and therefore they produce no continuous effect. Although Sir Robert 
Inglis, the Member for the University of Oxford, and Mr. Frederiek | 
Shaw, the Member for the University of Dublin, are quite as high 
Tories as either of the persons named, and are among the most. con. 
stant in their attendance, and most frequent in their speeches of almost 
any individuals in the House, they are no more recognized as leaders 
than. the others. Sir Henry Hardinge is one of the most popular of 
their body with the Hanser James Scarlett.one of their most argue 
mentative and, skilful debaters; but though the party possesses 
men besides those enumerated, of undoubted talents, unimpe 
integrity, and great individual influence, their force as a body is 
small, that they can effect. little or nothing in the way of opposition, 
except.in gases where they are allied either to the Whigs or the 
Liberals, with both ef whom they occasionally coalesce. Their tacties 
are very, undisciplined compared with that of the Whigs, but their bond 
of union is much stronger; and there is consequently more fidelity, 
stronger adherence to each other, and more of true party-spirit among 
them than-among any other section of the House. Their aristocratical 
connexions; their still lingering hope of returning to office; their 
meetings at the Conseryative Club ; their sympathy with the House of 
Lords; their abundant. wealth, and free and frequent social inter 
course ; with their horror of all plebeian and democratic inroads on 
wine they deem the just privileges of birth, rank, and opulence, knit 
mt hoger 80 closely, that we think they may rely more firmly on 

other in any case of emergency requiring cordial co-operation, 


than any other party, in the state, 
The third Section in the House is the Liberal, or Radical 
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shortening the duration of Parliament, taking the burthens from the 
poor.to place them upon the rich, and curtailing all the unjust 
privileges of the few to give the most extensive enjoyment of liberty 
tothe many. The number of this party does not exceed one hundred 
and,thicty ; and if rigidly scrutinized, not more perhaps than one hun- 
dred; so that they are not much more than half as numerous as the 
Tonies, especially if some of the old or high Whigs, as. they are called, 
be.added to the number of the latter, and not more than one-third the 
numerical force of the Whigs or Ministerialists. There is, however, 
another division of this party, into Irish and English. The Irish party 
of the Liberals, have a leader, and it cannot be denied, an earnest, 
an eloquent, and a powerful one, in the person of Mr, O'Connell, to 
whom. a.great number are so entirely devoted, from similarity of senti- 
ment, we sincerely believe, that he may rely upon their presence, and 
cordial dy in almost any measure he may think fit to adyacate or 
oppose... These are the Members chiefly advocating the Repeal of 
the Iegislative Union. The English party of the Liberals, though 
quite.as deyotedly attached to the principles they advocate, and though 
powerful enough, if united, to make even Whigs and Tories respect 
their strength, are yet, for want of this necessary bond, altogether 
powerless. They have no leader whatever, nor does there seem any 
very great probability of there soon possessing one: for even the at- 
tempts that have been made by ourselves and others, to organize some 
plan of operations, by the formation of a Liberal Club, and by fixed 
periodical meetings, for the purpose of concerting measures, and acting 
in ‘eoncord, to effect some common end, have been treated with utter 
neglect and indifference. 

Of the experience, knowledge, talent, and capacity for business, 
possessed by the Liberal party, in the aggregate, there can be no doubt. 
There are no men in the House who have more experience in Parlia- 
mentary affairs than Mr. Hume, or Mr. Warburton ;—none who have 
more knowledge of the true principles of political science than Mr. 
Grote and Colonel Torrens;—none who have more talent for stating 
their views clearly and eloquently than Mr. Harvey, or Mr, Wilks; 
either of which six would form a good leader; and with such men as 
Mr. Bulwer, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Buller, 
Mr, Roebuck, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Jervis, Mr. Romilly, and a number of 
similarly young, active, and clever adherents, they might form the 
nucleus of a party which would soon absorb a large portion of the 
floating waverers who still hang upon the skirts of ministerial favour ; 
but who would soon rally round a Liberal standard, if one were erected 
under the auspices of a powerful and influential leader. The objections 
urged against the Members we have named, as competent to take this 
lead are these: 

Mr. Hume, it is alleged, though thoroughly conversant with all the 
business of Parliament, and well acquainted with financial details, is 
not sufficiently well grounded in the science of Politics, to be able to 
maintain general principles with the force and effect necessary in a 
leader of a party. He is also deemed deficient in the art of clear and 
lucid arrangement of his thoughts, as well as in the power of giving 
utterande to them in a persuasive and impressive manner. And lastly, 
it 1s considered that he wants that warmth of ececueee that cor- 
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diality of disposition, that love of social intercourse, and that charm of 
personal courtesy and kindness, which should win men first by the gentle 


-blandishment of manners, and iretain'them afterwards by the joint in. 


fluence of public principle.and personal affection. 
To Mr. Warburton many of the same objections are thought to apply, 





As a man of stiencevand general information, few persons doubt his _ 
complete fitness ; and though not an eloquent man, he has the faculty | 


of stating his views with great clearness and precision. But in the 


— 


personal qualifications necessary for a leader, he is considered even 


more deficient than Mr. Hume, being more austere and cold in his 


manners, more difficult to be moved from any position he may assume, _ 


and altogether destitute, of that attractive charm of winning adherents 
by a cordial outpouring of the heart in first approaches, and retaining 
them afterwards by unabated warmth of social intercourse. 


Mr. Grote is considered to embrace the greatest number of re. - 


quisites for a leader of the Liberal party: but even in him some de- 
ficiencies are perceived. Asa man of profound knowledge in political 
science, a follower of Bentham and Ricardo, an opulent banker, 
and a member for the first commercial city in the kingdom; as 4 


speaker, who exceeds all othersin the House perhaps, in the clear. | 
ness, brevity, and force with which his statements are made: and a 


a gentleman of simple and unostentatious habits, great kindness of 


disposition, and easy and affable manners, he has a combination of | 


qualities, which are hardly to be found united in the same degree per- 
haps in any other individual. But the drawbacks are—First, that his 
speeches, though perfect in their composition, and such as if taken 
down verbatim could hardly be ienetens, in diction by any subsequent 
retouching, are delivered with a coldness of manner, a fixedness of 
attitude, and an abstractedness from personal feeling, zeal or energy, 
which makes it an effort of labour to keep up the strained attention of 
the hearer, which stirs up no one emotion of the heart, which kindles 
no fire in the bosom, but which engages the reason only in the im 
vestigation, and leaves the feelings and the passions entirely untouched: 
speeches admirably adapted for a select assembly of sages and phi- 
losophers like himself, but far beyond the average capacity of the 
mixed multitude to whom they are addressed. Secondly, that Mr. 
Grote is a new member, not yet sufficiently versed. in the forms and 
tactics of the House, nor sufficiently ready, if he were, to rise, at any 
given moment, and turn an incident or an expression to his purpose, 
and carry the enemies’ lines by a skilful manceuvre, or a well-turned 
attack—an art in which Mr. Stanley especially excells, and by which 
he often effects more for his party than éven by the splendid talents 
which all must admit him to possess. 

Colonel Torrens is to the full as scientific and as well informed a 
Mr. Grote, and on subjects of political economy more especially, is 
beyond all comparison the most experienced man in the House. — His 
speeches, ‘however, like Mr. Grote’s, though incapable of subsequent 
improvement, and generally ee at the time of their delivery—are 
too finished Essays for theunderstandings of those to whom they are ad- 
dressed—and require’such an effort of thought to follow out inthe 
hearing, that they often have the effect of causing persons to leaye 


the House, as though they deemed it a loss of time to listen to that 
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which as far as their understandings could receive it, might just as 
well be uttered in an unknown tongue. In manners, the Colonel is 
more accessible and warmer than Mr. Grote, and would more 
easily attach followers to his standard by personal cordiality. But he 
has neither the opulence, nor the mercantile connexions, nor the station 
of importance from the place represented, possessed by Mr. Grote ; and 
this'more than counterbalances his greater experience and standing as 
a member. 

Mr. Harvey is, we think—take him for all in all—the man of all 
others best calculated for a leader of the Liberal party in the present 
House of Commons. His parliamentary experience is quite as great 
as that of Mr. Hume or Mr. Warburton. As a man of scientific 
knowledge, he is inferior, no doubt, to Mr. Grote or Colonel Torrens : 
but as a clear, lucid, powerful, and even eloquent speaker, there is no 
man of the English Liberal party that comes near to him. As a 
skilful debater, as one quick to conceive, and ready to reply—-as a 
tactician prepared on all occasions to take advantage of every turn in 
favour of his argument or case, Mr. Harvey yields to no man on either 
side of the House: and for the adaptation of his speeches to the 
character of those whom he addresses—for the happy mixture of fact 
and opinion—argument and invective—reason and ridicule—with 
which his discourses are coloured—he is superior to them all. His 
matiners, too, are eminently suited to the position of a leader—easy of 
approach, warm, cordial, affable, no assumption of superiority, cheer- 
ful concession of slight differences, active habits of business, close 
attendance in his place, power of commanding attention at all times, 
and great cheerfulness and good humour under any amount of op- 
position: all these mark him out, it is thought, as peculiarly fit to 
take the lead of the Liberal party in the House. The only drawbacks 
that we have ever heard are :—First, that he is not a man of sufficient 
weight or stake in the country, by his opulence or high connexions. 
Secondly, that the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn still persist in refusing to 
admit him to the bar; the first of which is an objection that would 
apply with equal force to any other of the leaders we have named; 
and the second of which is an act of the most flagrant injustice, which 
in the minds of all those who have taken the pains to read the evidence 
on the subject, and we confess ourselves among the number, reflects 
the greatest disgrace on the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, and does not 
leave on the character of Mr. Harvey a single spot or blemish that 
he has not most effectually wiped away. 

Mr. Wilks resembles Mr. Harvey in so many particulars, that it 
would be difficult not to speak of them together. As a man of very 
extensive information, political and literary, there are few men in the 
House superior to Mr. Wilks. As a consistent and long-tried friend of 
civil and religious liberty, and the advocate of the broadest principles of 
Reform, Mr. Wilks is well known to the world. In eloquence of 
the highest and most impassioned kind, he excels even any of those 
we have named, and sometimes pours forth a torrent of words and 
thoughts of the most glowing and ennobling character. He is also a 
man of opulence, retired from business, and wholly disengaged from 
all but his parliamentary duties. His political independence and inte- 
gtity have stood the test of trial, and been found pure and unim- 
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peachable. His manners are warm, cordial, and well calculated to | 
inspire personal attachment and respect. The only drawbacks are; 
First, that he too seldom addresses the House ; and when he does, that 
the warmth of his manner, and the impetuosity of his delivery seem to 
be received:as though they were regarded with distrust, from going 
beyond the actual state-of feeling which such warmth and impetuosity 
would generally indicate, but which we believe to be the genuine 
ebullition of feelings more intense than those of other men. Secondly, 
that he does not possess ‘a sufficient degree of self-confidence to esti- 
mate rightly his own powers; and that he therefore keeps himself as 
much below the station he might fairly assume in the House as others 
go beyond it. co ’ 

The rest that we have named, beginning with Mr, Bulwer, and ending 
with Mr. Romilly, are considered to be all too young, or too untrained, 
to form as yet, at least, more than valuable auxiliaries to any leader that 
should marshal them around his standard. Out of the six that we 
have enumerated as the fittest, all things considered, from which to 
choose one, it would surely not be difficult to make a selection ; and 
for ourselves, we must'say, that though we should have our preferences 
(as who would not?) we would most readily consent to act as a humble 
follower, under any one of the six whom we have named, either of 
which, chosen even at random, would be infinitely preferable to the 
present disjointed and disbanded state of the Liberal party, which 
causes them to be objects of derision with the Whigs, and of contempt 
with the Tories, by both of whom they are justly compared to a rope 
of sand ; and.as such they will continue until some principle of adhe- 
sion—some bond of union—some coalition of party—shall take place 
under the sanction and direction of some acknowledged leader. 

Let us not be understood as advocating that sort of party union, — 
which, like the former factions of Whigs and Tories, would sacrifice | 
principles to carry party ends. We should hold such a union to be | 
mischievous and despicable. But the party union we would recom- 
mend would be this: For all those who call themselves Liberals to meet 
together, to elect from their own body, by ballot, or any other mode of 
choice, some one man as their leader, to take up for discussion some 
great subjects on which they all agreed, and place them in the order 
of succession, according to their admitted importance, such as the 
Corn Laws, Church Reform, Triennial Parliaments, Vote by Ballot, 
Free Trade, Revision of Taxation, Reduction of Expenditure, Na 
tional Education, &c. &c. &c., and this once settled, to let every indi- 
vidual of the party consent to lay aside, or postpone for the. present, 
his individual notions or particular views, for the sake of concentrating 
the whole force of the party, arresting the unbroken attention of the 
public to one-object, and one object only at a time, and not opening 
any other till that was finally disposed of. If either of the six men we 
have namedwere placed.at the head of such a union; and the hundred 
members who could, we think, be secured as followers, were deter 
mined to submit themselves to some general rules of discipline, tocbe 
constant im their attendance in the House, to divide their share of the 
labour in the debate, to apply themselves assiduously to the collection 
and arrangement of facts an l evidence in support of their views, atid 


to carry on their operations with the vigour and the vigilance of a siege, 
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against the strong holds of power, they would add to their numbers by 
every successive division ; and though they might not effect any changes 
in the persons holding office, which is a very unimportant matter indeed, 
they would accomplish that which is of far greater moment, they would 
constitute themselves the Party of the People, and compel whoever 
should be the Ministers, to shape their measures so as to be acceptable 
to the popular feeling and the popular will; and effecting this, they 
would carry all the changes which it is either safe or desirable to 
attempt. 








Dirrerences 1x Ciarms to Orrice. 


Ir is lamentable to think, what a gulf of impracticability must ever separate 
men of principle, whom offices want, from men of no principle, who want offices. 
Those who would conscientiously employ power for the col of others, deserve it, 
but donot desire it; and those who would employ it for the good of them- 
selves, desire it, but do not deserve it—Lacon. 





Common Fattacy or Non-PracticaBi.iry. 


Iris common for men to say that such and such things are perfectly right— 
yery desirable, but that unfortunately they are not practicable—Oh! no, no. 
Those things which are not practicable are not desirable. ‘There is nothing in 
the world really beneficial that does not lie within the reach of an informed un- 
derstanding and a well-directed pursuit. There is notliing that God has judged 
good for us that he has not given us the means to accomplish, both in the natural 
and moral world.— Burke. 





PopuLaTion oF THE WorxLp. 


The whole inhabitants of the earth are supposed to be 1000 millions; and, 
reckoning thirty-three years for a generation, the deaths must be— 


In each Year 4 a i P - $0,000,000 
Day ‘ ‘ ; " 82,132 
Hour . - $ a 3,422 
Minute ° : : . : 57 
Or every second, nearly . : : 1 


Allowing the Earth to have existed 5,700 years, there have been since the 
creation, 171 generations; since the deluge, 124; and since the Christian 
era, 53. ; 

The following scale of population may be deemed literally correct:—any 
given’ space which maintains in Iceland, 1 man; maintains in Norway 3; in 
Sweden, 13; Turkey, 36; Poland, 52; Spain, 63; Ireland, 99 ; Scotland, 110; 
Swiwerland, 114; Germany, 127; England, 152; France, 153; Italy, 172; 
Naples, 192; Venice, 196; Holland, 224; Malta, 1103. 

Of 3125 deaths, only one is of a person aged 100 years and upwards. The 
eb deg between the deaths of women and men, is as 100 to 108. In Eng- 

the greatest number of deaths occur in March ; the next greatest number in 
August and September ; and the least in November, December, and February. 
Of 1000 deaths, 250 are in winter, 289 in spring, 225 im summer, and 235,an 
autumn; but: in-great cities, such as Paris and ..London, the greater number of 
‘ is in winter; of old persons, the number of those who die in cold weather 
is, to those who die in warm months, as 7 to 4. 

The men capable of carrying arms are, in general, one-fourth of the inhabitants 
of a country. 





MOTION FOR INQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OF i 


AN IRISH JUDGE. 








Tae motion made by Mr.’O’Connell on Thursday the 13th instant, 


for an inquiry into the conduct of Sir William Smith, one of the judges 
of Treland, gave rise to an animated debate, and led to so great a divi« 
sion of parties, that at its close, Sir James Graham and Mr. Spring 
Rice were found voting against their colleagues in the Ministry; Mr, 
Stanley and Mr. Littleton s ing Mr. O'Connell ; and several of the 
habitual supporters of the Administration, such as Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, Mr. Hardy, and others, voting against them. 

The question was one of great difficulty, we confess; and we think 
that a doubt may be reasonably entertained whether the decision on it 
was such as will be as much approved of a year hence as it is now, 
Baron Smith, the judge complained of, is accused of two very different 
class of offences : the one, irregularity of attendance, and sittings at 


ev 


late hours in his court; the other, availing himself of his position asa | 


judge, to intersperse through his addresses to the Grand Jury, at the 
opening of an Assize, those’ political views and opinions which he is 
believed really to entertain. Let us look at these two offences sepa- 
rated from each other, 

The first, that is, great irregularity of attendance, and sitting at very 
late hours in court, would be a fit subject of complaint from the bar- 


risters, solicitors, and suitors, whose interests might have been affected | 


by such irregularities ; and if a strong memorial had been presented to | 


the Ministers from such B oben against such irregularities, it would 
have been a good ground for their ordering an, inquiry into the facts, 


and when proves moving for an address to the Crown, if thought neces- t 
t 


sary, for the judge’s suspension. But for a political opponent to take 
up the case without such a memorial; and involve the House of Com- 
mons i an inquiry as to certain alleged irregularities in the mode of 
transacting the judicial business of any particular court does appear to 
us a departure from a right course, which would lead, if followed up, 
to most oppressive and inquisitorial measures, affecting the respectability 
if not even the independence of the judicial character in general. 

The second offence with which Baron Smith is charged, is that of 
having ayailed himself of the occasion of his addressing the Grand 
Juries at the opening of his Court, to give his views on politics and public 
affairs, ‘which it is said’ is unbecoming in a judge, who should be 
perfectly neutral in politics, or at all events never let his political opi- 
nions escape from him when acting in his judicial capacity. Now the 
question that will present itself to most men’s minds will be this: Sup- 
posing the political addresses of Baron Smith to have been in favour of 


the repeal of the Union instead of against it; supposing the learned judge 


to have condemned the Orange faction, and to have lauded the Catholics 
for their endeavours to obtain 
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public opinion ; would Mr. O'Connell have deemed it derogatory to the 


judicial character, and moved for the learned Baron’s removal from the 


bench on that ground? We think not; and we are of opinion that in 
the’minds of the Ministers, as well as of Mr. O’Connell, it is not that 
the judge has political opinions, and that he openly proclaims them, 
which is the real offence; but that it is the kind, and quality, and 
description of politics which they dislike, and which they think proper 
to punish by their displeasure. As an advocate for fair play on all 
sides, we disapprove of this. We do not see why judges should not 
have. political opinions as well as other men, nor can we assent to the 
opriety.of the rule that they should never give utterance to them 
rom the bench. Cases may continually arise, in which it may be of 
the. utmost importance to the general tranquillity, that dangerous doc- 
trines should be exposed, and sound opinions propagated ; and the high 
station, learning, temper, gravity, and respect, associated with the 
office of a judge, would make such expositions of sound doctrines most 
influential and most valuable. We do not therefore see the harm in 
the practice that others appear to perceive; and we should certainly 
not condemn a judge for promulgating sound and useful political 
truths, but rather commend him for his so doing. It would then be 
wholly matter of opinion whether the doctrines maintained were sound 
or otherwise, and if we would allow the one we could not consistently 
condemn the other. The conclusion to which we come, therefore, is this ; 
either that every allusion to politics and political opinions ought to be 
interdicted. by some general act or law, to all men seated on the bench ; 
or that if some were allowed to avail themselves of Grand Jury 
addresses to promulgate their particular views, all others in the same 
situation ought to be equally free to do the same. 

Now, from the speeches delivered during this debate, it is clear that 
pin pegete have prevailed, and been not only permitted, but 
praised in times past; and we cannot see with what consistency those 
who lauded this practice then, can condemn it now. It is not often 
that we agree with Sir Robert Peel, and still more rarely that we 
accord with Sir James Scarlett; but in the present instance we must 
say they both showed good grounds against the motion; and to let 
our readers judge for themselves, we give a portion only of each of 
their speeches : 

Sir Ropert Peet said, In addition to this, another charge was made 
against Mr, Baron Smith—namely, that he had introduced political matters into 
one of his charges. The right hon. gentleman opposite had admitted, that under 
certain circumstancesa judge might be justified in doing that which wasimputedas an 
offence to Mr. Baron Smith. Ifa political offence were to be tried in any county 
in his circuit, he then might, in that particular county, venture to give a warning 
to.“ the deluded instruments of agitation.” Good God! was it meant that that 
house should prescribe the precise terms in which a judge’s charge must be 
couched? (Hear, hear.) Was it expected that that house should declare that 
it might be right in the judges to warn “ the deluded instruments of agitation,” 
but they must take care not to extend their views beyond the horizon of the par- 
ticular county in which they might happen to be? (Hear, hear.) Let the house 
Tecollect at what period it was Baron Smith felt it to be his duty to warn “ the 
deluded instruments of agitation.” That learned judge was speaking at a time 
when the House of Commons had passed.a bill which suspended and paralized 
all law, and piers the liberties, if not the lives, of the people of Ireland, at the 
discretion of courts-martial. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir R. Peel) approved of, and 
voted for, that bill, under a conviction that a stera necessity left him no choice ; 
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bot in judging of the s deling -of Baron Smith, ought he to forge 
Snr de och hated 


the circumstances under individual had delivered the chargy _ 

which had been, brought under the notice of the house? His right hon. friend 

opposite, if he might so call him (Mr. Littleton), had read-a part of the charge, 

and had founded ‘his acquiescence in the motion before the house on the si 
sage which he had quoted. Now, he (Sir R. Peel) would venture to sa 


i 
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- say that 
his tight hon. friend had puta wrong construction on that passage. His -right | 


hon. friend had Mr. Baron Smith as speaking of the whole Romag — 
Catholic body as embracing neither , rank, nor intelligence, but possess 
merely physical force, and ismg only the vulgar numbers of the co 
This, however, appeared to him (Sir R. Peel) to be a misinterpretation of Mr _ 
Baron Smith’s meaning. That leaned judge was referring to the allegatiot, 
“ that the universal people of Ireland” were in a conspiracy against the existi 
institutions of the country, and contended that neither the “ universal people 





Ireland” nor the Reman Catholic Body as’s whole, were misled by infla 
appes:: The eee Thitiaiaphintenian tin vedeytornbies sheen « 
were addressed “ 


sthexproperty, rank, education, intelligence, or 
the physical forceand vulgar.numbers of the country?” (Hear, hear.) Was 


probable that Mr. Baron Smith, one of the’ earliest and most consistent advocates _ 


ofithe Roman Catbolic claims, and descended, as he (Sir R. Peel) believed, from | 
one Roman Catholic parent, would speak of the Roman Catholics as a body in | 
terms’so insulting as those which ‘his right hon. friend supposed the learned — 
judge applied to them? (Hear, hear.) Let it be remembered, too, that Mn — 
Baron Smith was speaking at‘a time when all law was suspended, und when the © 
constitution had been abrogated by the act-of the Legislature. In this state of | 
things,.how was it possible for Mr. Baron Smith to warn “ the deluded instr 
ments of agitation,” unless he were permitted to refer to the great passing topics 
of the day connected with agitation? (Hear, hear.) 

The learned judge in-his charge, said—“Tithes, rates, rents, salaries, privi+ 
leges, old institutions, establishments, public taxes—I stop here ; but’ will those 
to whose aims I am adverting do the same? Not of themselves I'am afraid; 
but the wisdom of our Government and the vigour of our laws, may discountens 
ance their temerity, and with a firm hand arrest their progress. So far as is con- 
nected with the due coutroland influence (theye was atime when I should have said 


majesty)-of that with which I have most concern—the law—I conceive the epi- 


demic of our day to be a turbulent.abuse of the valuable right of petition, make 


ing it a channel for the conveyance not of submissive prayer, but of refractory ine | 


vective and insolent dictation—an abuse which seeks indeed to tum what it $0 
distorts (as ‘was'done about two centuries ago) into the means of demolition, and 
what Shakspeare, I think, hascalled, “/hurly-burly innovation,” an appetite for 
which latter seems the main spring of insurrectionary movement at the present 
time, while those who instigate it may be turning the restless impulse to 
poses more regular and systematic, and more their own. But they cannot ride 
the whirlwind if the wisdom of our rulers will not suffer it to rise : nor can they 
direct and point a storm which that wisdom will have allayed. Have I ex 
aggereted the distinctions of the right of petition at the present day? Havel 
overstated those perversions which render its nature something contrastedly dif 
ferent from its name? Hear, as reported in the public prints, the description 
given of this right as exercised at the present moment by its friend and partisans, 
A Cabinet Minister speaks, and this without any censure, of “ petition converted 
into almost petemptory demand.” A political character of great. notoriety signs 
his name to a #equisition to the people, “to be up and stirring—to confide in 
themselves—to begin the war of tithe petitions—to prepare for the war of oe 
petitions.” “He (Sir R. Peel) was awate that it might be said that these 
topics did not immediately come under the notice of Mr, Baron Smith; 
but was that learned gentlemam to be blamed if he adverted to them, know 
ing, as he did, that the’ Legislatare had been under the necessity of place 


ing the liberties of rnd noe Ne control ‘of’ courts-martial; that a 
eof ions “was the total suspension of the ment 

tithes ; and fearing, as he ‘probably -did,that ‘the getti up of sepa petitions 

might have’an equally pernicious if’not more ‘baneful effect? (Hear, hear.) 
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Hf he found the Minister of the day declaring that he would resist to the death 
the war against tithes, was he acting inconsistently with his duty if he warned the 
against listening to the appeals of agitators? (hear, hear.) He (Sir 
i" Peel)thought, that whatever might be the learned judge's duty in ordinary 
times, it:should not be forgotten that he was speaking on the oceasion alluded 
to at atime when the lives and property of the people of Ireland were threatened 
by insurrectionary violence, and when the King thought it incumbent not to con- 
fine-bis displeasure to those who had actually violated the law, but to express 
his justindignation against those who, observing the form and letter of the law, 
disturbed and inflamed the country by resorting to the artifices of agitation. 
The House of Commons = had echoed that sentiment. in ng er orem 

is Majest They assured His Majesty soonest Se in hi ing, 
poem el atthe made to excite the people to demand arepeal of the 
jslatiwe union, and that they were convinced that to none more than te the 
of the agitation thus perniciously excited was the continuance 
of:such m spirit productive of the most ruinous consequences; and that His 
sesty might.rely apon their united and vigorous exertions, in conjunction with 
p> well-a flected, in aid ef the Government to put an end to a system 
of excitement and violence, which, while it continues, was destructive of the 
peace of society, and, if successful, must inevitably prove fatal to the power and 
safetyof the United Kingdom.” Such were the terms in which they had ad- 
dressed His Majesty. They had called upon all loyal subjects to unite in put- 
ting an end to a dangerous excitement, and the first practical proof they gave of 
their desire to see the system-of agitation cease was to punish Mr. Baron Smith 
for pointing out the dangers and evils which must be felt from its contimuance. 
lfthe'House-of Commons agreed to follow the course recommended by the hon. 
and Jearned member for Dublin, the inference drawn by the would be 
that the cause of repeal would be triumphant. (Hear, hear.) They could come 
to-no other conclusion when they saw that a learned judge was put upon his trial 
because he discountenanced the attempts made to delude those unfortunate in- 
struments of agitation who formed the first objects of His Majesty’s compassionate 

regard... (Hear, hear.) 

SirJawes Scancert said, As to the charge of political partizanship,—no man, 
hethouglit, ought to be made.a judge from politics. (Hear,hear-) If he had any 
it was his:duty to lay them aside when he wentto the Bench. (Hear, hear.) No- 
thing was more detestable than a political judge. (Hear, hear.) But onaecount of 
the judicial establishment in general, unless found combined with some perversion 
of justice, some complaint which that house was bound to notice, the circum- 
Stance-was not in itself a valid ground to appoint a select committee for inquiry. 
«Cheers.): He now came to another part of the case. Allusion had been made 
to the King’s Speech. Might they not indulge in the same topics with His Ma- 
jesty when he spoke to all parties? (Cries of “No, no,” and “ Hear, hear.”) 
When His Majesty had declared his determination to support by all the means 
in his power the legislative union between this country and Ireland, and to resist 
all attempts at its agitation, was it a great sin, was it very iniquitous for a judge, 
considering the state of feeling which the Government and the King professed, 
to declare it publicly from the bench, and warn the people against being deluded 
into the»tommission of crime by the influence of agitation? (Hear, hear.) 
But the hon. and learned gentleman (the Solicitor-General) had said that the 
judge-was insulting the grand jury. That was a very serious charge. But had 
the right hon. Secretary for Ireland received intimation from any of the grand 
jury of the fact? Had any of the grand jury so represented? (Hear, hear.) 
He (Sir J. Scarlett) would take the liberty of stating what he had heard, and 
seen indeed in print, that the learned judge had received a deputation from the 
grand jury, who expressed their unanimous approbation of his charge. (Cheers,) 
4 Roman Catholic, too, was one of the number (renewed cheers) ; and yet his 
hon. and learned friend had, in a spirit of the most perfect impartiality—er uno 
disce omnia—stated, that Baron Smith had insulted the Roman Catholics by the 
Speech he had pronounced. (Cheers.) No such interpretation could be put 
upon'the passage in question. He had been addressing both Protestants and 
Catholics ; he reminded them that in union lay their safety, and that these whe 
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agitated did not consist of persons of rank, wealth, education, and influence in 


the country, but of the vulgar numbers of the people. He must confess he did _ 
not sical impropriety a this, being only a re-echo of His Majesty's speech, ; 
as to visit it vith ‘indignation of that Ahi ‘(Hear.) | It was also alleged — 
that an offence had been committed by the learned judge in promulgating politics 
and political economy from the beneh, Now he (Sir J. Scarlett) was old enough 
to recollect that the judges in England, at the commencement of the last war, in 
their charges to d juries were accustomed to warn the people generally 
against the panther of French»principles. He had heard a charge of 
that description delivered by Mr. Justice. Buller, which had merited and 
obtained general approbation. Nay, he hap to know that instructions to 
that effect had been given to the different judges by the Lord Chancellor of that 
day. At the time to which he had just alluded, a proclamation was issued by the 
Crown, calling ‘upon’ all judges and Magistrates, in their several capacities, to 
aid and assist the government ‘in putting down the attempts made to create sedi« 
tion and encourage disaffection. in various parts of the country. The judges 
upon that occasion did, asmight be expected, their duty. Mr. Justice Buller, as 
he had already mentioned, delivered a charge, which did him the highest honour. 
In that charge he contrasted the constitution of this country with the anarchy of 
France, and showed from the contrast the superior advantages which the people 
of England enjoyed. ‘The learned judge was not deemed guilty of impropriety in 


making allusion to the anarchy which then prevailed in France. Though there | 


was no crime in the calendar which warranted the remarks he had introduced 
into his charge, it was not imputed to him as an offence that he had used the 
influence of his station to repress the disaffection which at that time existed, 
(Hear, hear.) He‘asked his hon. and learned friend opposite to consider the 
consequences which were likely to result from acceding to the present motion, 
A select committee was moved for to inquire into the conduct ofa learned judge 
with a view to remove him from the bench. His hon. and learned friend had 


admitted that if the charges now inade against the learned judge were substan- — 


tiated, he must as ‘a matter of course be removed. By anticipation, therefore, 
his hon. and learned friend admitted that the charges were true (loud cries of 
Hear”); for no government he thought could be so weak as to puta judge upon 
trial unless it believed the charges against him to be true. The speech of his hon, 
and learned friend, when stripped of all periphrasis, amounted to this—* We 


think the charges against the leamed baron true—if true, they ought to be in- | 
quired into—and if proved to be so, he must be removed.” (Cheers.) Nowif | 


His Majesty’s Government had placed the charges, of which they thus admitted 
the truth, upon the table, and had) declared their intention of moving an address 
for the removal of the learned baron, ali that would have been in order ; but this 
was not the course which they had deemed it expedient to pursue. On a sug- 
gestion made by the hon. and learned member for Dublin, that the learned judge 
had sat on two nights later than suited the public convenience, without any im- 
pore that he had by such late sittings done injury or injustice to any suitor 
hear, hear),—and on another suggestion that the learned judge had made an 
address to a grand jury, in which he had adopted the language of the King’s 
Speech, and advised them not to follow the path of agitation, but to repress it 
(loud cries of “ Hear”); on these two suggestions the house was to dismiss the 
ned judge from the bench, or rather was to appoint a committee to do it 
(Reiterated cries of “ Hear.”) Now if such a course were adopted by the house, 
every judge in Ireland, who valued his independence, ought to resign imme- 
diately his seat upon the bench. (Hear, hear.) He deprecated this motion as 
proces alarm and danger, and he could not sit down without expressing 
astonishment that it should have received the sanction of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, (Hear, hear.) 


We repeat our conviction that a year hence, when 1 and 
By 4 personal and po- 
litical feeling shall have calmed on this subject, and when reason and 
reflection shall alone be the instruments of judgment exercised on the 


question, there will be many who would rather see their names in the 
minority than in the majority of the division. 
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SKETCH OF THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULEY, ESQ., 
LATE MEMBER FOR LEEDS. 





[Concluded from the Preceding Number. ] 


Tue first partial success of Mr. Macauley in the House of Com- 

mons, did not induce him to renounce the profession of the law. He 
had been some time called to the bar, and had been appointed by 
his Whig patrons a Commissioner of Bankrupts. It is needless 
to say that these situations were generally rather the reward of interest 
than of merit, and that the public too often suffered from the glaring 
incompetency of the individuals appointed. They were for the most 
part scions of nobility, or men of political connexions, who were thus 
provided for at the expense of the country. Allowing to the fullest 
extent the ability, and eloquence, and general learning of Mr. Macau- 
ley, we must at the same time avow that he was not fitted for this 
situation. Of the theory of law he knew not a very great deal; and of 
the practice of law he knew nothing at all. No man can read the 
Reports of Mr. Montague and Mr. Bligh without being aware that in 
the Bankruptcy Jurisdiction, cases sometimes arise of very great aan 
involving some of the knottiest and most intricate questions, In deal- 
ing with these topics, uninviting to the general scholar, Mr. Macaule 
exhibited neither readiness nor aptitude. Indeed it was evident mire 
that he was entirely innocent of the subject, and thougly possessed of a 
philosophical and capacious mind, his warmest admirers could not say 
that he had a legal one. This observation is not meant as a reproach, 
A legal mind may be the gift of a far inferior intellect, No man will 
deny the general powers of a Mackintosh or a Brougham, yet both 
these‘eminent men were, in this requisite for the bar, inferior to the 
Sugdens, and Scarletts, and Campbells. A quick and vigorous under- 
standing, a sharp and discriminating judgment, a strong and retentive 
memory, are main qualifications for practice; but the higher order of 
eloquence and intellect—philosophic generalization—conceived in the 
spir't of a Montesquieu, a Beccaria, and the great authorities of the 
old civil law, and the publicists of Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
would, ina modern English court of justice, be entirely misplaced and 
thrown away. A yard and a half of cases, and no mention of prin- 
ciple, are here in most request. The business of a judge and counsel 
in our day is jus dicere, not jus dare, and though Mr. Macauley is as 
fitted as any man to say what laws ought to be, the want of practice 
and of a passion for his former profession would disqualify him from 
being an expounder of what laws are. 

The subject of our sketch continued to go the Northern Circuit till 
he was appointed to Office by the Government of Lord Grey; but he 
exhibited no enthusiastic predilection for his ree = and was, we 
have heard, more frequently foand with a volume of Lord Bacon or 
Burke in his hand, than with Barnwall and Alderson, or Harrison or 
Jetemy’s Digested Index. These latter compilations, to use a German- 
ism, must be the * hand-books” of the practieal lawyer. We there- 
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fore doubt that Mr. Macauley (uuless he changed altogether the coursg 
of his studies and the bent of his — — ere _ _ to ou 
e in his ado rofession. Fortunate it is for himself—we hope 
pipet cys nay t he has abandoned the bar _ 
for far higher and nobler daties. It will be a distinetion honourable to © 
the age, and glorious to the man, to rescue millions of human beings | 
from the miseries of a traditionary and’unwritten Code—which, hows 
ever equitably or mildly administered, bas yet the disadvantage of | 
being undefined. “They may talk.as they will,” says Lord Camden, ‘of 
equity—they may vaunt its justice to the skies—but the very moment | 
it becomes vague and indefinite it is just the length of my Lord Chars _ 
cellor’s foot—short or pr, ners or broad, as the case may be.” So | 
we say of the Zillah and Sudder Dewanney courts. The men who'sit — 
therein are excellent good men, humane, intelligent, enlightened ; but 
the Code they administer is jus vagum et indefinitum—it is not written — 
in the permanency of print, but it too often abides in the breast of the — 
magistrate ; and as the magistrate, however perfect, is yet a man, and [ 
actuated and governed by human feelings, it is well to define his © 
duties. by strict limits ; for pre} aud passion, and the waywardnesg 
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even of a benevolent spirit, will sometimes lead the best men astray, | 


from. the best motives, and often guide and govern the bold and bad | 
man to the commission of injustice, to the screening of the guilty, 
and the oppression of the innocent. 
Happy then is it for the natives of India that the task of giving 
law to millions has.fallen to the lot of one who has the enlargement to 
comprehend, the courage to: undertake, and the eloquence to su 
and sustain such great reforms. For this he puts to hazard his life, and 
leaves in the spring of a distinguished existence his native country to 
benefit a people he has.never seen. The thought of his high vocation, 
the magnitude ef the great trust in him, should support him | 


in all cases of difficulty and obstruction, and that he will meet abundant _ 
difficulties and obstructions mo man can doubt. But let him reflect © 


that it rarely falls to the lot of any man to have the power (alas ! must 
we also say still seldomer to have. the will) to do so much good as he 


may do.. Let him then proceed boldly, for the eyes of Europe and» 


Asia will be steadily fixed on his . Let him act with the 
dignity which, belongs to wisdom—steadily, severely, courageously ; 
and Jet him remember, that as we lost one hemisphere by blind ob- 
stinacy, and foolish pride, and misplaced coercion, be his the task to 
preserve the other by the sway of a rule which dispenses protection 
and, justice,.and causes the obligations of India to England to be 
ae in the heart of every native, from one end of Hindostan to the 
el. 

_ The last task that remains to us is to touch on the subsequent Par- 
liamentary efforts of Mr. Macauley, and to make some few observations 
on the character.of his mind, and the peculiarities of his style and 
appearance. 


Mr. Macauley has not been a frequent speaker in Parliament. But 


his displays have one great recommendation alw i 
€ ays wanting to the 
efforts of Lord Brougham. He is never tediously long, as the Chancellor 


almost invariably was; and when he does use a redundancy of words, 
pensated by fertility of imagination, or some rare 


his hearers are fully com 








ords, 
> rare 
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felicity of thought. During the year 1831 he did not speak above 
haifa dozen times (we speak from memory, and without having 
referted’ to any authentic record of Parliamentary proceedings), and 
on four of these occasions the Reform Bill was bis theme. These dis- 
courses were distinguished by a flow of masterly language, pure 
diction, and vigorous powers of reasoning and fancy. They not only 
excited the admiration of friends, but they extorted the approbation 
the willing approbation we allow—of political opponents. That warm- 
hearted, wrong-headed, and really learned Tory, Sir Charles Wetherell, 
paid'the ‘highest compliments to Mr. Macauley; and Mr. Croker 

most competent judge of a public speaker now living, 
and who rose to answer the Member for Calue,) said that “ his talents 
cast'a shade on the servants of the Crown.” Though the speeches of 
the: rising Orator were on these occasions distinguished by a generous 
and elevated feeling, and powers of diction equalled by no man in our 
day, ‘and surpassed only by Bacon, Bolingbroke, and Burke,* yet 
some of his admissions were so general and unguarded—some of his 
principles so questionable—and the general want of taet so-apparent, 
that Mr. ‘Croker, who rose after Mr. Macauley—with certainly a worse 
cause—had'a complete and signal victory. Mr. Croker, however, has 
had the advantage of twenty-eight years’ experience; he is naturally 
amongst the astutest’ and most critical of men, and there is no one 
more prompt to perceive, or more ready to turn to his own advantage, 
the weak: points of his opponent. Of a playful fancy, and caustic 
wit—a.wit almost amounting to malignity—with a keen perception of 
the ridiculous, profound aud correct information, great readiness, and 
a:coolness:and. self-possession bordering almost on what. his detractors 
call:impndence—but which is, perhaps, after all, but a strong con- 
fidence in his.own superior powers— it is not wonderful that he should 
raise the Jangh against an inexperienced man, dealing in eloquent 
generalities, and enunciating noble and generous sentiments with the 
zeal-of a mew convert, and the sincerity of a generous and manly 
nature. 

Nevertheless, and although unable on this occasion to cope with 
Mr: Croker, the Ministry had ‘‘ marked” Mr. Macauley “for their 
own.” ‘Shortly after he was appointed to office; and in October, 1831, 
exhibited his gratitude to his new patrons by another speech on the 
Reform Bill, at a period of great and general excitement. It was on 
this eeeasion he exclaimed—‘‘ What, afterall, is an Act of Parliament ? 
It 'is'a piece of parchment, or a piece of paper, with the King’s Arms 
at the'top, and the King’s Printcr’s name placed at the bottom ; but 
as an Act of Parliament it has no foree—the law has no eyes, or 
hands, or vitality, until public will has breathed into it the breath of 
life, and. stamped it with the impress of public opinion.” ‘These and 

general statements were caught at by Mr.-Croker, and turned 
to. admirable party purposes by that dextereus debater and sharp- 
sighted critic. As a man of wit and point—as a speaker fin et rwsé— 
as.an adroit tactician, and an accomplished tiraillewr, Mr. Croker had 
4 great superiority over his opponent. But he wanted the rich and 








* We should also add Jeremy Taylor, from whom Burke has largely borrowed. 
Every man who aspires to be an orator should make Taylor his constant study, 
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flowing. dietion—the verba ardentia—the rapid . and brilliant :elg 
ceumeneaie tone. of ,contemplative and. a thought, whigh | 
conspicuously marked the speech of Mr. Macauley. The etfort of the | 
one was characterized by what Talleyrand calls les résistuncesrd 
Uhabitude; that of the other by what he equally happily designate : 
les entreprises de l'imagination. orgie f 
When the Reform Bill had passed, Mr. Macauley presented himself 
to the electors.of Leeds, where he was received with demonstrations _ 
enthusiasms During the Session. of 1833, he addressed, the Hayy 
about half a dozen:times, His first effort was in’ favour of the Tigh 
Coercion Bill; but instead of applying himself to the merits of the E 
measure then before the House, he-pronounced a discourse—charag, — 
terised it must be admitted, .by great: historical research and closeney 
of reasoning —on the Repeal of the Legislative Union. This discours 
placed the didiculties of a seperate Legislature under a united Executiyg 
in a strong light; but’this was not the question before the House 
Mr. Macauley. had eect serene himself with the arguments he 
urged in reference to Repeal, in the anticipation that Mr. O’Connell 
would dilate on this part of. the subject; but the Irish agitator was 
silent on his favourite topic, onthe other side of the channel, and Mr, — 
Macauley,'who had ‘all bis impromptus a loisir ready cut and dry, was _ 
unwilling to lose the opportunity of firing them.off. This circumstance 
sufficiently disclosed the labour and preparation which he bestowed on 
his speeches. . The ignorant and short-sighted hereupon commenced to _ 
run down the. member for Leeds, as though it were a crime for a spelt 
to digest and arrange his, matter and arguments before hand ; but 
Mr. Macauley, and every other ‘public man, may well despise such 
critics as‘these. . No one ever became a great writer or a great speaker 
offhand, Boileau, one of the most correct and critical of poets, con, 
jured. all, followers of the muses to pollisez et repollisez, and almost 
all distinguished speakers and writers have adopted his advice. Rous. 
seau paused on every word, and balanced each sentence. And Moore, 
all careless though he appears, is remarkable for laborious study. Cans 
ning has been kriown to write passages of his speeches five or six times 
over before delivery; and Mr, Therry, in his edition of the speeches of 
that eloquent statesman, gives a fac simile of the repeated minute com 
rections and transpositions which he made in preparing these. proofs i 





the press after delivery, Lord Brougham, and Sir Robert Peel have onal 
set occasions prepar J. their. speeches, dt is said thatthe peroration.of 
the former to-his speech on.the Reform of the Law cost him. days and 
might of Jabour and revision, It,truth, reflexion, a weighing of the 
subject.in, all, its paris, arrangement of the details, illustration, and 
pointing of the diction. are aps rertion of the business of, an. Oratots 
The effect Which may be prodtcet by,.a by-tone, by a look, by a snegr, 
nay, by a very whisper, is sufficiently attested by, the example of Lo 
Chatham, Mr. Canning, and Mr. Stanley. How artfully, with a yiew 
to éfféct, did Sit Ro ert Pee] marshal’ the murdéis of ‘a whole Ish 
family’ in the last séssioh 2" "This passage, in the mouth ‘of an unpit- 
pared speaker, would’ a there vulgar horror; but what a harrowihy, 
and foe sabe dite did it ‘receive from the practised and pfe- 
pated plirdse “of | e Ex-Seéretary’ for the Home’ Department? “Te Ws | 
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hand. The men who adopt a contrary course though “ they may 
write'like angels,” will assuredly, to use Garrick’s quotation, in refer- 
ence to Goldsmith “ talk like poor Poll.” 

Mr. Macauley spoke a second time in support of the Coercive Bill, 
on the 28th of February last. This speech was a decided failure. 
Every sentence told for the opponents of the measute, and the orator 
was @heered to the echo by the opposition Members. Mr. Stanley sat 
still, transfixed as it were to his’ seat. “* Was it for this, says Mr. 
Macauley, that they had the Reformed Parliament? (Cheers from 
the Opposition.) Have we slain the lion to be devoured by the wolf? 
(Loud’cheering ftom the Opposition side.) Have we fought the battle 
against the proudest Aristocracy in the world in orderthat an Oligarchy, 
which’ has sitice sprang up, should rule in its stead ? (Continued cheers 
fromthe Opposition.) An Oligarchy which had no title to power but 
the lenity of the Government and its own audacity? (Continued cheers 
from the same side.)” Fortunately for the speaker, Mr. Croker was 
nota member of the Reformed Parliament, or he would have ex- 
claimed, “* What! are the Tories slain, that the people may be coerced 
by the Whigs?” Had Mr. Macauley ever practised at his profession, 
or had he controlled his strong and eloquent impulses, he must have 
seen the impolicy of this line of argument. He was but forging the 
weapon for his opponents. 

His speech in favour of the Jews pronounced in the debate on Mr. 
Robert Grant's motion in the ensuing April, was of a much higher kind 
of eloquence, and infinitely more successful. The only other discourse 


.of Mr. Macauley’s, that we remember, was that on West India Slavery. 


For a while he was undetermined what course to take on this question ; 
whether to support or oppose the Government resolutions. This un- 
certainty gave the Ministry great uneasiness; and it is said, we know 
not how truly, that they found that even the eloquence and fulness 
(“out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh”) of their protegé 
encumbered them as much as his present indecision gave them em- 
barrassment. It is thought that the proposition to go out to India was 
made at this juncture to Mr. Macauley. And the speech made by him 
in the discussion on the New India Bill, which endeavoured to cover 
the India Company and its servants with enlogies, as having been the 
benefactors and saviours of that devoted land, was more like the pro- 
phetic vision of one who looked to India, as his future home, and who 
painted it in those brilliant colours in which his fervid imagination 
sought to clothe it for his own reception, rather than a sober judgment 
founded on. the evidence of those facts which its past history so abun- 
dantly furnishes. The whole speech was beautiful: but it was like a 

iry tale, or a vision of enchantment, which left the more painful im- 
Pression after its delivery, by the melancholy feeling that it wanted the 
chief ingredient of enduring oratory—fidelity and truth. 

There are not wanting those who state openly, that a noble and 
learned lord had become excessively jealous of the literary and ora- 
torical fame of the Member for Leeds. Ofhis literary reputation, indeed, 
the highest man in the land might well be jealous ; but seeing that his 
oratory, however eloquent, almost as often made out the case of his 
Opponents, as his own supposed views, we cannot believe that these 
assertions of Lord Brougham’s enemies are well-grounded. Be that 
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as it may, Mr. Macauley has made his election; and in so far ‘agli! 


pecuniary and worldly interests are concerned perhaps wisely made it, 
But it sometimes happens that in seeking after mammon too exclusively, 
men make a shipwreck of what is far better—reputation and fame, 
We pray fervently that all three may be assured to our eloquent com. 
tryman. May his brows be encompassed by fame and honour, ly 
wealth and success! ; 

It remains for us butto say a few words on the merits of My, 
Macauley as a writer and:a speaker. In both capacities he excels in, 
luminous explanation and display of his subject ; in both he brings a 
that is necessary to decorate, establish, and illustrate his subject; 
in both he possesses a high degree of creative power, and the fj 
of combining images in a new and varied order ; in both he dravs 
unlimitedly on past history, out of whose dry and withered bones 
extracts the marrow untouched by the ‘‘ tooth of time 3”—-the * shel 
and husks” he leaves to the precedent-monger, and the pedantk 
lawyer, but the spirit he never allows to evaporate or escape his grasp 
Nor is he a Doctrinaire, for with all his learning and eloquence 
loves truth beiter than any child of the brain which he may digni 
with the name of system. As awriter he is too sketchy and comp 
hensive to be always correct, but he never fails to be eloquent, anda 
is rarely he is not luminous and pointed. 


As a speaker Mr. Macauley’s chief defects arise from an ardent 
temperament, and a mind full even to overflowing. He wants th 
craft, and caution, and reserve of a practised Orator. His principle 
are too general to render him a safe auxiliary to a Minister. He dow 
not ‘‘crib and cabin” himself in by restrictive clauses; and in th 
skirmish his lines are too exposed, and too extended, not to sufle 
severely in the encounter. His ardour often hurries him into a positi 
from which he cannot retreat. It is besides, in many senses, adit 
advantage to him that his mind is so imbued with literature. Whath 
gains in scholarship over his opponent, he loses in knowledge of th 
world and of mankind. He is young enough to overcome all thee 
blemishes—for they are not faults: they are the defects of a youthitl 
recluse too strong in his reliance on past history and mere book leatt- 
ing. We have said that in powers of eloquent exposition Mr. Macauley 
is without a rival. In clearness, terseness, and knowledge of the at 
and bye-play of debate he is greatly inferior to Mr. Stanley. h 
smoothness, and caution, and dignity, and temper, he is greatly below 
Sir Robert Peel. In contemptuous sarcasm, and energetic power, 
is not what Lerd Brougham was when in the Commons. In criti¢tl 
acumen, in caustic wit, in keen irony, in general information, «ail 
feline wariness, he cannot be compared to Mr. Croker. But he hast 
“‘ richer wardrobe of words’—a more gorgeous imagination—a mot 
eloquent fancy, and a more comprehensive and philosophic mind tha 
any or all of those ; and if he be not so successful in the encounter 
debate, he is heard with more pleasure by the philosopher and ‘he 
philanthropist, for his sentiments are grateful and elevating to ow 
common humanity, and honourable alike to our age and countty. 
And should Mr. Macauley again appear in St. Stephen’s, cooled by age 


and matured ” experience, his speeches may be perhaps read whet 
inent names we have mentionedart 


the effusions of all the other em 
nearly forgotten. Vive et vale! 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE CHANCELLOR. 
PROPOSED REPEAL OF TAXES. 





Oxz of the most important evenings of the present Session was 
Friday, the 14th inst., when Lord Althorp gave his financial state- 
ment tothe House. ‘The attendance of Members was very numerous, 
as early as five o'clock, and great curiosity evidently existed to hear 
the Chaneellor’s statement. It occupied a long time in the delivery, 
but its substance may be told in a very few sentences. 

It appeared that on the 5th of January last, the revenue exceeded 
the expenditure by a sum of 1,500,000/., added to which, it was cal- 
culated that an extra sum from the duties on tea would be brought into 
the Exchequer by its decreased price and increased consumption, 
amounting to 600,000/., and this, with a saving of 800,000/. in the 
Estimates of the present year, would leave the Chancellor in possession 
of a surplus of 2,600,000/. to dispose of. Of this, he would require 
800,000/. per annum for the interest of the loan of 20,000,000/. to be 
raised for paying the grant to the West India planters; and 600,000/. 
he should think necessary to retain for contingences, which would 
reduce the actual surplus to 1,200,000/.; and this being nearly the 
whole amount of the House Tax, he intended to remit that tax en- 
tirely; retaining, however, the tax on windows, that is supposing be- 
tween this and the 5th of April, he should not be compelled to take off 
any other tax of equal amount by the House of Commons ; in which 
case the House T'ax must be retained, as he had but 1,200,0002. to 
remit ; and if that were trenched in upon by any one tax being removed, 
Seiten only would remain at his disposal to be remitted in any 
Be) * 

This ‘statement had the merit of great simplicity and explicitness. 
No one could mistake it. The difficulty of obtaining assent, how- 
ever, to apy proposition of finance, plainly arises, as we have often 
before observed, from the opposing interests into which the re- 
presentative body are divided. Accordingly, while the Metropolitan 
members, on whose constituents this House Tax presses most heavily, 
‘were quite satisfied with the relief thus afforded to them as far as it 
went, lamenting, however, that it did not include the Window Tax too; 
the Agricultural and County members were all dissatisfied to find that 
though the distress of the proprietors and occupiers of land was so 
pointedly admitted in the King’s Speech, no promise of relief had been 

ld out to them; and the Mercantile and Shipping members were 
equally disappointed to find that no remissions of duties or taxes were 


proposed for them. 

The debate which arose out of these conflicting views, furnished the 
strongest illustration of the absurdity as well as injustice of our present 
system of taxation, and greatly confirmed ts in the conviction we have 
long entertained, that there will be no sensible or effectual relief from 
Kk 2 
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the we burthens of the country, until the whole system is revised— 


until all taxes, duties, and imposts on commodities and things, ap 


progressively removed, and the whole amount of our revenue drawn 


from a graduated, Tax on Property and Income, making the ve 


wealthy pay heavily in proportion. to their opulence, the moderately’ 


wealth moderately in’ rtion to their means, and the labour. 
ian one wea tg i burchen whatever. Till that js 
done, it will be a constant fight of one interest against another, and 
who. ate most numerous,.most powerful, most united, and most per 
severing, will carry the day. 

The questions of a Free Trade with France, and of the Corn Laws, 
were adverted to during the debate, but with no cheering omen 
good on either of these topics. The Legislative Assemblies of Frangg 
being composed, like our own, principally of very opulent men, why 
have large properties in iron-mines, and forests that furnish charegd 
for its smelting, as well. as in maunufactorics of various kinds, resist 
every advance towards a free trade, with England, because it would 
affect their pecuniary interests, to which, of course, they make th 
interests of the rest. of the community but a secondary consideration, 
The two Houses of Parliament in gene being mainly composed of 
persons who have large estates.in land, are equally averse to the ad 
mission of foreign corn, because they believe it will lower their rents, 
and before that consideration all others must of course give way; # 
that each nation, instead of benefiting the other by the free inter, 
change of their surplus produce and inanufactures, seem determined tp 
destroy each other by this non-intercourse system, as effectually as by the 
most sanguinary war, We believe that the entire abolition of the Com 
Laws would effect more for the relief of the British nation at large thas 
the taking off all the taxes that it is in the power of the Ministers t 
remove ; and we further believe, that unless this be done, and don 
speedily, relief from taxation will come too late, as our manufacturi 
superiority will have passed into foreign hands, and whenever t 
takes place we shall gradually sink in the scale of nations, lower am 
lower every year. Our adyice therefore is, Let the whole nation rally 
round this one question, a Free Trade in Corn, and lay aside all minor 
matters till this is achieved. 








Iniquity, or Provoncixg. Mextat Darkness. 


Referring to'the barbarous anecdote of “Certain Scythian Slaves”’ who “hid 
their eyes ry that ‘they: might work the harder,” Thomson remarks, that 
“to extinguish human understanding, and establish a kingdom of darknesgyit 
just so far more barbarous than even that monstrous cruelty, as the mind exceb 
the body ; or as understanding ‘and reason are superior to sense.” 
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> labour. ' AGAINST HIM. 
| that is 
and they As We anticipated, Mr. Sheil’s innocence of the treachery imputed 


10st pet ty Him is established in the clearest and most wnequivocal manner. 
The result has been such as to make him stand far higher than ever ; 
m Law, and painful’as must have been the period of suspense to him between 
omen@d the howrof ‘accusation and the hour of acquittal, he will have great 
f France reason! to’ rejoice that the accusation was made and refuted so 
en, whe — triamphantly as it has been. 
charem The Committee assembled to commence their labours immediately 
Is, resi after the day of their appointment; and to Mr. Hill was confided the 
it woul —_gxitite management of the prosecution—as it would have been called if 
make the it were a legal case. The two witnesses called by him for examination 
deration, were Mr: Macauley, the late Member for Leeds, then on the point of 
posed ol taking“his departure for India, and Mr. John Wood, late Member for 
| the ade Preston, and present Recorder for York. 


es rer The former of these gentlemen said, that the only conversation he 
oe hale ever had with Mr. Sheil on the state of Ireland, was some time before 
at i the Coercion Bill was brought into the House at all, and therefore 


asby i nothing could have transpired of the nature alleged : besides which, 
the Con evén had the conversation been subsequent to that period, and had 
it involved any thing at variance with Mr. Sheil’s public acts, he 


ree respected the sacredness of private confidence too highly to violate it 
nd dee » Bares: what had passed, unless compelled so to do against his will. 
facturtl e second of these gentlemen admitted that he had conversed with 
eel % Mr. Sheil on the subject of the state of Ireland, and that he had men- 
Mined ‘y tioned the conversation to Lord Althorp; but added that he did not 
son Hae attach the least importance to the statement when he made it; and 
all min that so far from his having said that Mr. Sheil’s private opinions were 


at variance with his public ones, he had declared that Mr. Sheil had 


strongly condemned the Coercion Bill in the very conversation al- 
luded to. 


Seeing, then, that the two witnesses first called, gave testimony so 

completely at variance with what had been expected—(for unless other 

evidence than this‘had been expected from them it were useless to have 

who “hd Called them at all)—Mr. Hill at once abandoned the case,-admitted his 
part “ error; and made the’ best reparation’ to Mr. Sheil in his power. 

id ee ; Mr. Grote, the Chairman of the Committee, brought up the Report 

on tiday evening, at the close of the discussion. on Lord Althorp’s 

financial statement; and it was read, at length, from the table, by 

Mr. Ley, the Chief Clerk, white the deepest and most unbroken 


Tr attention was paid from all parts of the House, The Report was as 


ji follows : 
es of. ) Tu Coy asin sts) } ik 9} i \ » How 3 j : to} 
1a” sli | SMUITTES, OF Privgieces, to whom the matter of complaint was referred, 
tts arising out of a paragraph in the Examiner Newspaper, dated November 10,° 


I 1833, have agreed Suara Fao tea ; 
§ following As upon, and do hereby submit to your Honourable Howse the 
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The paragraph in question, purporting to form part of the Report of a Speech 


publicly delivered by Matthew Davenport Hill, Esq., Member of Parliament fo 
the Borough of Hull, is as follows : } 

“It is impossible for those not actually in the House to know all the secret 
machinery by which votes’ aré obtained. I happen to know this: (and I could 
appeal, if necessary, to a person well known and much respected by yourselva) 
that an Lrish Member who spoke with great violence against every part of tha 
Bill, and voted against every clause of it, went to Ministers and said, ‘ Don} 
bate one single atom of that Bill, or it will be impossible for any man to live in 
Treland.’ * What (said they), this from you who speak and vote against the Bill! 
“Yes (he replied), that is necessary, because, if I don’t come into Parliament fer 
Ireland, I must be out altogether, and that I don’t choose.’ (Cries of Name, and 
No.) Consider fora moment; can I doit? (No—Yes.) That is a point fe 
my consideration. I have a great respect for every one here; but if every onei 
the room was to hold up his hand for it I would not do it. The secret is | 
own. Ifhe had told it to me, I would have said,‘ Mark! I'll keep no s 
secret as this; I will. publish it to the world.’ But if I name the Member] 
put it in the power of the individual who made that declaration to know th 
gentleman who told me.” 

Your Committee in entering on the delicate and embarrassing duty imposed 
upon them, ascertained from Mr. Hill, that though he could not admit the entix 
accuracy of the above paragraph, as a report of what he had publicly spoken a 
Hull, he nevertheless. recollected to have publicly charged an Irish Memberd 
Parliament with conduct similar in substance to that which the paragraph de 
scribes, The Irish Member so alluded to was Richard Lalor Sheil, Esq., Mem 
ber of Parliament forthe County of Tipperary: and Mr. Hill states the charge, 
to the best of his belief, to have been substantially as follows : 

That Mr. Sheil made communications respecting the Irish Coercion Billtp 
persons connected with the Government and others, with the intention thereby d 

moting the passing of the Coercion Bill, and having a direct tendency to pre 
uce that effect, whilst his speeches and votes in the louse were directed tothe 
defeat of the Coercion Bill. 

Such was the substance of the allegation into which your Committee pre 
ceeded to inquire. Two witnesses were called before them at the suggestion d 
Mr. Hill, and others were about to be examined, when Mr. Hill himself, —_ 
the testimony already heard very different from what he had expected, freely 
Spontaneously made the following communication to the Committee : 

That he had come to the conviction that his charge against Mr. Sheil, of having 
directly or indirectly communicated, or intended to communicate to the Gover 
ment any private opinions in opposition to those which he expressed in the Hous 
of Commons, had no foundation in fact; that such charge was not merely. ince 
pable of formal proof, but was, in his present sincere belief, totally and absolutely 
unfounded ; that he had originally been induced to make mention of it ina hasty 
and’ unpremeditated speech, under a firm persuasion that he had received it a 
undeniable evidence ; but that being now satisfied of the mistake into which he 


had fallen, and convinced that the charge was wholly untrue, he came forward 


express, his deep and unfeigned sorrow for having ever contributed to give it ci 
culation, Mr. Hill added, that if there were any way, consistent with honour, ly 
which he could make reparation to Mr. Sheil, he should deem no sacrifice to 
great to heal the wound which his erroneous statement had inflicted. 

It is with the highest gratification that your Committee find themselves enabled 

us to exonerate anaccused Member of Parliament from imputations alike pailt 
ful and undeserved. The voluntary avowal of an erroneous statement on pad 
ef Mr. Hull, puts it now in, their pores to pronounce a decided opinion, 0 
close the present inquiry. Neither of the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee deposed to any facts calculated to bear out the allegation again 
Mr. Sheil; nor did their testimony go to impeach his character and honout i 


pul way, OF as to any matter whatever. The Committee have no hesitation 
aring their deliberate conviction that the innocence of Mr. Sheil, in respeckdl 
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tlie whole matter of complaint referred to their investigation, is entire and un- 
questionable. 

Your Committee feel bound at the same time to express their full confidence 
in Mr. Hill's declaration, that the statement impeaching Mr. Sheil’s character, 
was made by him at Hull, under a sincere, though mistaken, persuasion of its 
accuracy: cy derive:this confidence as well from the tone of yenerous regret 
which eharacterised his communication at the close of their proceeding, as from 
the candid admissions, and the evident anxiety to avoid all exaggeration and 
mis-statement, which they have observed throughout his testimony, as delivered 
in their presence. 

A short discussion followed this; but as much of it was irrelevant, 
we content ourselves with giving the speeches of Lord Althorp and 
Mr. Shiel, as the only important ones. 


Lord Arrnorr then came forward, but spoke in a low tone of voice, which 
rendered him almost inaudible in the gallery. We understood him to express 
himself to the following effect :—1 know not why I should be called upon to rise 
in my place after the report which has just been read to the house. Rising, 
however, as I now do, after it has been read, I feel bound to say that no man 
present rejoices more at its contents than I do. (Hear, hear.) The charge as 
stated in the paper, which was referred to the consideration of the select com- 
mittee, was, that the hon. and learned member for Tipperary had made a com- 
munication to the members of his Majesty’s Government, and also to other per- 
sons, with a view which was specifically mentioned in the report. The answer 
which I first gave to the question put to me by the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin was, as the house will recollect, that there was no foundation for any 
such charge. I then stated upon the authority of a person on whose veracity I 
placed. entire reliance, that though such a charge had no foundation in fact, L had 
reason to believe, and I did believe, that the hon. and learned gentleman, whom 
I afterwards named, had expressed in private respecting the Coercion Bill senti- 
ments very different from those which he professed in public. I feel that, after 
what has taken place in the committee, it is due from me to the house, and I 
may also add to myself, to state frankly the reasons why I added the latter ob- 
servation, I had seen in the public papers very strong attacks made upon my 
hon. and learned friend the member for Hull for the speech which he had ad- 
dressed to his constituents. I was quite sure that the questions put to me by 
the hon. and learned member for Dublin were put to me with a view of following 
up in this house the attacks which had been made elsewhere upon my hon. and 
learned friend, and I felt that if I had stopped short and had answered the ques- 
tion simply, I should have made a statement which would have been contrary 
to whiat 1 had reason to believe, and which would have supported and encou- 
raged the attacks on my hon. and learned friend, which we all knew were in 
contemplation. (Hear, hear.) I believe that at the time it was thought that in 
acting as I did, I acted rightly ; but I am now inclined to admit, upon subsequent 
consideration, that I acted wrongly (hear, hear)—nay, that I acted imprudently 
as a man, and still more imprudently as a minister. (Hear, hear.) With respect 
te what I did in my character as an individual, I admit that I may have acted 
hastily ; but in a case where I am actuated by the reasons which then influenced 
me, I frankly confess that I would rather be found fault with for having acted with 
too little than for having acted with too much prudence. (Hear,hear.) My con- 
duct, I am also inclined to admit was imprudent, perhaps very imprudent, as a 
minister; but if f am to put into competition my conduct and characteras a man 
with my conduct and character as a minister, I must say that I shall look at the 
first with more regard than I shall look at the latter. (Hear, hear.) 

Tam now called upon by several hon. gentlemen to state what my opinion is, 
now that I have Baird the report of the committee read. As to the facts to which 
the report refers, I have no scruple at all in saying that I am satisfied with it. 
(Hear, hear.) I have also no scruple in saying that the hon. and learned gentle- 
man never did, directly, or indirectly, intentionally, or actually, communicate to 
other persons any opinions “in favour -of the Coercion Bill, which were to be 
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communicated by them to His Majesty’s Government. (Hear, hear.) I know | 


also that the hon. and leatned gentleman did not communicate any such opinions 
to the Government himself. (Hear, hear.) The communication which I 1 
ceived on the subject camie from persons on whose veracity I entirely rely. The 


hon. and learnéd gentleman, in denial of the statement which I offered to the | 


house, did not, as it appeared to me, deny the truth of the communication which 
was made to mé. "I intend to say nothing disparaging to any man in this house 
when T say, that in loose conversation hon. members may have expressed senti, 
ments to a certain dégree varying from the tenour of their votes in the house. At 
the same time, T do not pretend to deny’ that the expression of sentiments in pri 
vate, directly adverse to the sentiments expressed by hon. members in the house, 
is a disparagement to them: ” (Hear, hear.) Ihave, since I last addressed the 
house, made inquiries respecting the information given to me on this subject, and 
I am now pre to say, if the hon. and learned member for Tipperary asserts 
distinctly that he has not done what I stated’ him to have done, that I believe his 
assertion. (Hear, hear.) At present I.am in this situation—I have had certain 
information given to me on the authority of gentlemen on whose veracity I en- 
tirely rely. ‘They may have been mistaken in what they stated to me. — 

stated to me distinetly that which I stated to the house (hear, hear); but if the 
hon. and learned member for Tipperary will now come forward and say that itis 
untrue that he ever used language ‘in private different from that which he used in 
public on the Coercion Bill, Iwill not only say that I entirely believe him, but! 
will also apologize to him for the language which I used. (Hear, hear.) Whilst 
I am now apon my legs, though the question is not now regularly before the 
house, I trast that I'may be permitted to make another statenent. On this the 
first opportunity which I have had since I addressed the house on this subjeet, 
I feel bound to say, that, having on the former occasion stated that more than 
one Irish member had made similar communications to members of His Majesty's 
Government, I conceived it:to be my duty to communicate with my informant, 
and: I have’now toacquaint ‘the ‘house, ‘that though my words on that occasion 
are liberally borne out by his information, the impression which it producedon 


my mind, and-which I-may have produced in consequence upon the house, is 
not borne out. . (Hear, hear.) 


The Speaker was then’proceeding to put the queston, when there were loud 
and incessant criés for Mr. Sheil. . 

Mr, Suri at last came forward, and addressed the house to the followitg 
effect :—That I have been so completely exonerated upon one charge at’ least 
that was preferred against me, must be evident to every man who heard the éfie 
dence submitted to the committee. The hon, and learned member for Hall, 
after examining two witnesses in the committee,—~for the committee had left the 
conduct of this prosecution, if I may be permitted to use such an expression, to 
him and to him alone,—the hon. and learned member for Hull had stated to the 
committee, in a manner the best calculated to make me reparation, that he felt 
not only that his charge against me was not proved, but also that it was destitute 
ofall foundation. As soon as the hon. and learned member had come to that 
conclusion he turned to me with an expression of strong emotion, and said that 
he hoped that I would forgive him for the wrong which he had done me. (Hear, 
hear.) The very moment those words passed his lips, I told him that resentment 
Was not an ingredient in my character, and that after his acknowledgement | 
freely and frankly forgave him. (Loud.cheering.), That he had put intoycircu. 
lation a grievous charge against me-—that he had attempted to establish it in i 
face, of the: assembled Commons .of this great empire—and that he had signally 
failed in that attempt, is admitted by the hon, and learned gentleman himself, and 
hy a manner that in my mind appears calculated to do him great honour, (Hear, 

vm _ In reference to what passed between myself and the noble lord on the 
other side of the house, I hope thit ‘hon. gentleman will do me the justice'to 
recollect that 1 shrunk from no part of this discussion. (Hear.) The house will, 
I trust, do me the justice to recollect also, that not only I did not object to in- 

uiry, but that I even respectfully requested it—nay more, demanded it (loud 
cheers), in spite of the warnings terrifically but unnecessarily held out to me 00 
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the other side. (Hear, hear.) I stood on the verge of the precipice without dis- 
may (cheers), and being now removed from it, I trust that I shall show as little 
exultation'as I then showed fear. (Cheers.) I courted inquiry. by every means 
in'my power. My denial was not limited to the allegation against me made by 
the hon. and learned member for Hull—that was the original shag, A Minister 
had charged the Irish members in his speech with expressing a different opinion 
outof doors from that which they had thought proper to express in the house, 
Was not-every Irish member implicated in that charge? If, indeed, the noble 
lord had answered by a simple negative to the question first proposed to him, 
there would: have been an end of the matter; but hedid not stop there, but, with- 
ont.apparently any purpose, any intention, he declared that more than one Irish 
pore had expressed opinions there different from those he had expressed in 
blie. 
Pltts notfor me to say what might have been the subjects of private conver- 
sations or after-dinner discourses. On such subjects I would touch with extreme 
jealousy, not so much on my own account as on that of others. But what did I 
answefin'return to the accusation? I said that im no instance whatever had I 
yrange out of this house different from those I had advocated:in it. 
(Hear,hear.) If it be said that I assented, that I acquiesced, in private in the 
opinion, that from the dreadful condition of Ireland, for the sake of preserving 
peace and order,—if, I say, I am accused of asserting that something must be 
done, why I freely admit this. It is what I have repeatedly done. Indeed, the 
very report of the Queen’s County Commission would have warranted the ex- 
me er of'such-an opinion. I repeat, I have only said out of the house what I 
ve said’in the house. Surely there is not one amongst us all who would not 
coneur in the sentiment. What matters whether I stated so much at Brookes’s, 
oratthe Atheneum? I ask any man whether such an assertion is tantamount 
to the allegation of my favouring the Coercion Bill? Never, never will I admit 
sucha conclusion. Why, two members on the committee were prepared to 
prove that in private I ever expressed the strongest objection to it. The hon. 
member for Edinburgh,—he will pardon my allusion to him, has said that he 
believed the conversation to have occurred. I ask him what he then thought of 
the state of Ireland? And is it necessary that I should have recourse to the 
sweepings-of the elubs and coffee-houses, in order to show that the tenor of his 
opinions has been uniform? Must I take advantage of every casual expression 
ofanhon.member? Must I take a note of his after-dinner conversation, and 
then produce his unguarded expressions in array against him? Is there one mem- 
ber of this house, is there one Minister who could submit to such an ordeal ? 
The noble lord has said, that as I have denied the allegation, he is bound to be- 
lieve my word. I accept his apology, But how could | have refrained from 
entering the lists in defence of my character? How when on every hand I was 
assailed, when the newspapers for months had made a trade of traducing my 
character? It is true 1 was warned not to press the question, a question dearer to 
me than life itself; but, though it be painful in the extreme, let any man make 
the case his own (and the hypothesis is not so strong a one), and say whether he 
could have acted differently. I have only to say that I accept the apology made 
tome. IL accept it as made without reservation, without insinuation, and if I 
were on my death-bed, I should fearlessly, and before my God, deny the charge. 
(Hear, hear.) 

After this, we trust the subject will never again be re-opened or even 
referred to from any quarter. The public time and public attention 
Ought never to have been devoted to its investigation by the House of 

~ommons ; but the result is so satisfactory to the-accused, that for his 
sake all the lovers of justice will be glad that the investigation has been 
80 public, and the acquittal so complete. 











NAVY ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR.—SALARIES OF 
PUBLIC OFFICERS. 





Tne Navy Estimates were brought forward by Sir J ames Graham, 
on Monday evening, in as ech of great clearness, which gave, we’ 
think, very general satisfaction, Objections were taken to the amount 
of men voted, by Mr. Hume, and Mr. Cobbett ; but the feeling of the 
House was strongly expressed by the many independent Members, not 
usually voting with the Government, who supported the First Lord of 
the Admiralty in his views. It can be hardly necessary, we think, for 
us to assure our readers that we hold Economy to be one of the very 
first duties of every Government, because the funds they administer 
are not their own, but are placed in their hands, as trustees, to dispose 
of in the most scrupulously careful manner possible; so that either 
waste or misappropriation of them is a crime against the commonwealth, 
At the same time we also hold that Efficiency is equally as important 


as Economy; and that as much waste may be effected by having an’ 


inadequate supply of the materials of defence, as by a surplus. Ifa 
case be required in proof, we need only refer to the defeats sustained 
by our Navy, in the last short American war, where frigate after 
frigate was captured, because they were inefficiently manned and 
equipped ; and to repeated instances of the shipwreck of vessels of 
war, in former times, from the want of men and materials to fit them 


for weathering a heavy gale. We hold, therefore, that while the 


smallest extent of force should be employed, compatible with the pro-' 
tection of our maritime commerce, that force should be kept in the 
most efficient state for actual service: and in this point of view we 
think Sir James Graham’s Estimates are judiciously framed ; and, under 
the peculiar cireumstances of the country, not at all beyond what our 
safety as a great commercial nation requires. We give his own rea- 
soning on this subject, in his own words : 


_ Sir J. Grauam said, that in rising to move the first vote in the navy estimates, 
he could not refrain from congratulating the committee upon the satisfactory pro- 
spect which accompanied the commencement of the financial year. The hon, 
member for Oldham having alluded tothe repeal of taxes, he (Sir J. Graham) 
would venture, before he proceeded further, to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the extent to which of late years the reduction of taxation had really 
been carried. He must now, as he had done on a former occasion, urge upon 
the committee the justice and necessity 
Situation of the country at the time the present Administration succeeded that of 
the Duke of Wellington. At that time the expenditure of the country had been 
reduced by great and honest efforts of well-regulated economy in the different de- 
partments of the state to about 50,000,000/. Of these 50,000,0001. not less than 
35,000,000/. consisted of items over which the executive Government, whatever its 
desire to economize, essed no controul. These items consisted of the interest 


of the debt, the half-pay of the vg Aes navy, and the retired allowances of 


only a surplus of 15,000,v00/. with 
The Duke of Wellington’s Administration 


public servants. Thére remained 
which the Government could deal. 


of considering attentively the financial: 
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epealed taxes to the amount of 3,200,000/., that reduction having been rendered 
possible by a Sp me reduction of expenditure. In the three years during 
which the present Administration had been in power a reduction of expenditure 
nearly equal in amount to that effected by the Duke of Wellington’s Admini- 
stration had taken place—that was to say, the 15,000,000/., of surplus had 
Been reduced to about 12,060,000/. or 20 per cent. on the whole sum om 
which: Goverament could operate, and this had been accompanied by the 
remission of taxes to more than that amount. The amount of taxes re- 
duced by the present Ministry was 3,300,0001., which, added to the 
3,200,000/. repealed by the Duke of Wellington in the last year of his admini- 
stration, presented a gross amount of 6,500,0001. of taxes repealed in the course 
of the last four years. He begged the committee to reflect upon this statement. 
The remission of taxes had been the result of a gradual and temperate economi~ 
cal reform. This reform had been gradual and temperate, and therefore ef. 
fectual : it would not have been effectual had it not been systematic, and unless: 
it had’been systematic it could not have been permanent. Although there had been 
a reduction of expenditure to the extent of 20 per cent. during the last three 
years, he was'happy to say that in the estimates about to be proposed for this 
year by the Government it had been able to effect a reduction to the amount of 
500,000/., as stated by his noble friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
Friday night. If the house would refer back to the estimates which had been 
laid before it since the accession of the present administration to office, it would 
find, that in consequence of having found it necessary to increase the quantity of 
staple commodities in the King's stores, and to fit up a number of steam-vessels 
for war, he had not hesitated to increase the estimates of 1830 beyond the 
amount of those of the Duke of Wellington in the preceding year. The house 
had confidence in the pledge of Government, and did vote the increase. 

He stated on that occasion that the best efforts of the Government would be 
made to reduce the estimates to the lowest possible scale. He would now calk 
on the committee to bear witness that Ministers had not been wanting in their 
efforts to redeem that pledge. Reductions to the amount of more than a million 
had been already made in the navy estimates, in addition to which there was this 
year a further reduction of 181,000/. ; so that the whole of the reductions to this 
time by the present Government were not less than 1,200,000/. (Hear, hear.) 
He did not feel it necessary to go through the whole of the items on which the 
reductions this year had been effected. The principal were in the dock-yards, 
in which, by a change in the system of labour and in the mode of payment, the 
number of workmen had been reduced to 6000. The former Government had 
commenced and carried on gradually, and therefore safely, reductions in this re- 
spect; and by following up that plan, the reductions had now been made to the 
extent he had stated, by which a saving of 22,000/. had been made on an outlay of 
400,000/.. Another charge on which a considerable reduction had been made 
was the allowance in the margin of the estimates, which made an increase of 
10 per cent. on the estimates for victualling and other stores, to cover any in- 
erease that might arise in the price of provisions. He had found that this sum of 
10 percent. was more than was required, as there was always a sum in hand on 
this charge at the end of the year. He therefore reduced the charge to 5 per 
cent., by which areduction was made to the amount of 42,000/. Another saving, 
which he was sure the house would hear with satisfaction, had been made by 
following out a plan introduced by the late Ministry. ‘This was on the amount 
ofthe half-pay. For every three vacancies which took place by the death of officers, 
or their removal by courts-martial, only one place was filled up. This in the whole 

madea saving of 65,000/.; and in the present year the amount thus saved was. 
between 24,000/. and 25,000/. ‘There were many other items which went to 
make up the whole sum of 181,000/., but which he did not feel it necessary to de- 
tail. is sum would make the whole saving on the navy estimates, since 1831, 
amount to a sum of 1,400,000/. (Ilear, hear.) 

In the number of seamen to be kept up this year, he proposed a reduction of 
400; but at the same time an increase of 1000 boys. ‘This was advisedly done. 
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The subject had been noticed in the last session, and as far as the trial had gone, had 
borne out what had been stated of the advantage of training up buys to become able 
seamen. This, he thought, would. meet the approbation o the committee, as the 
rearing up of boys for the navy in that way would be found a much more effectual 
way of recruiting the navy than that of forcible service. (Cheers.) ‘The expense 
ef 17,500 men and 1000 boys would not be found, as far as regarded wages, more 
than the charge of 18,000 seamen ; bat it would occasion some slight difference 
in the charge for victualling. Referring. to the whole amount of the naval 
force to be kept up, he felt.that he was addressing a deliberative assembly, which 
he hoped had confidence in the Government, so as to believe, that even in the 
present state of peace in Europe, we could not do with a less effective naval 
establishment. than that now proposed.. He hoped the house would not discuss 
the reasons which induced the Government to keep up such an establishment, 
With every. disposition to economy in every department, consistently with the 
efficiency of that department, Ministers felt that they ought not to have a less 
effective force, to keep up the.character of this country as the first naval power in 
the world. (Hear, Ot He hoped the house would pass the vote for the 
effective service with unanimity, by which the moral force of the vote would be 
greatly strengthened in the eyes of Europe. (Cheers.) Under these circums 
stances, he would not trespass further on the committee, but would now move 
that 27,500 men, including 9000 marines and 1000 boys, be voted for the sea 
service of the year 1834. 


There are. two points in this speech especially deserving attention : 
the first is, the assertion that out of the fifty millions of expenditure 
which the Government were called upon to make, no less a sum than 
thirty-five millions, or nearly three-fourths of the whole were so fixed, 
by the interest of the debt, dead weight, and pensions, that no Ministry 
could touch it, leaving, therefore, only fifteen millions on which any 
sort of reduction could be made. This is the obstacle that meets every 
proposition for retrenchment ; and we are more and more confirmed by 
it in the opinion long ago expressed by us, and again and again re- 
peated, that until some plan is devised for the gradual extinction of 
that immense debt, and the progressive diminution of its principal and 
interest, it will be in vain to hope for any essential relief from the 
public burdens. 

The second point is that which announces the gratifying change of 
entering boys and training them up for the Navy, instead of impressing 
men into foreible service. Sir James Graham says truly, that this 
subject was noticed during the last Session: he did-not say by whom: 
but we may remind our readers that in the speech made by us against 
Impressment, on the 15th of August, last year, this plan of training 
be Bi gi for the Navy was recommended by us as one of the modes by, 
which the requisite supply.of men might be secured without Impress- 
ment. And we are: happy to find that the trial has answered all thé 
good. which we predicted... It has been the mode used in the mercati- 
tile shipping from time immemorial : it is the mode adopted im all 
trades and professionson land; and it ought to be adopted as the 
best, the cheapest. and the most efficient way of obtaining and pre- 
paring thet for the Army and ‘Navy. hi 

We give the three following Speeches as those of Members not 
usually voting with the. Government,. to. show the sense entertained by: 
them of the Estimates im question.;: the two first, Mr. Young, and. Mri’ 
Cutlar Fergusson, ‘memdificult:ta-be classed with any-party, but ag” 
often opposed to, as voting with the Government, the two next, 
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Captain Yorke, one of the highest Tories in the House; Mr. Chap- 
man,.a Tory of a more moderate order; and lastly, Mr. Lloyd, as 
decided a Liberal as any man on the Opposition benches. 


Mr. G. F. Youxe said, that though he could not boast of 50 years’experience in 
that house, and though even he could not boast of being such a veteran there ag 
his hon. friend behind him, yet still he hoped that he had had sufficient expe- 
rience to enable him to say that much of the moral force possessed by the naval 

t of this country was due to the system under which the British navy had 
itherto been governed, and he confessed he saw but little ground for changing 
that system in the speech of his hon. friend behind him—a speech which was but 
a tepetition of that which he had delivered on the same subject last year, and 
which was by no means an answer to the statement of the right hon. baronet at 
the other side of the house. From those sources of information with which he 
was peculiarly conversant, he was enabled to say that the navy was not made the 
object of such lavish expenditure as had been asserted. Ie should give all the 
assistance in his power to promote every measure of a wise and advantageous 
economy, but oppose a short-sighted and niggardly mode of conducting public 


Mr. C. FerGusson said, that if ever there was an occasion when it behoved 
the people of this country to see that their means of national defence was in a 
sound and effective audiiiney the present was that time. He thought the 
Government entitled to the-fullest confidence of the house, so far as the present 
estimates, they being such as the necessities of the present times demanded, and 
such as would enable. the British nation to put forth its strength in a manner 
suitable to any of the possible or probable emergencies that might arise. He 
need not point more particularly to the quarter in which the putting forth of that 
strength might soonest be needed, but of this he felt assured, that no pains ought 
to be to preserve our naval force in such a condition as would enable it to 
mieet that emergency whenever and wherever it might arise. In looking at the 
estimates; he could not but notice with regret the omission of one name—he 
alluded to that of Captain Ross, one of the boldest navigators Great Britain had 
ever sent forth, and a man who by his discoveries had added largely to the phy- 
sical science, and, above all, to the geographical knowledge of the age in which 
he lived. He really was entitled not only to honorary distinction in the service 
to which he belonged, but to pecuniary reward, and he therefore wished to state 
that it was his intention to move on a future occasion that some pecuniary grant 
be made by Parliament to that distinguished individual. 

Captain Yorke felt gratified at having to perform the pleasant duty of compli- 
menting the Government upon the present estimate ; it was upon the whole well 
judged, and he felt that in so far as it was objectionable it had been made so by 
the pressure from abroad, rather than from any conviction on the part.of the 
right hon. baronet of its necessity, and upon the whole he had no difficulty in 
saying that the estimate then before them reflected great credit upon the present 
Administration. He felt the more strongly upon that subject, from a full persuasion 
that the efficient condition of the navy would contribute more than all the acts 
of diplomacy to preserve and consolidate the peace of Europe. 

Mr. A.Cuapman thanked the Government for doing so much, and gave the 
estimate his most cordial support. 

Mr. Lioyp agreed with the last speaker that the present time was not the fit 
Opportunity for reducing the naval force of the country. He was not the man to 
give a blind confidence to any Administration—a reasonable confidence was that 
to which he thought every Administration entitled—and he had on the present 
occasion no difficulty in saying that the condition of affairs abroad fully justified 
him in‘sdying that to support the present estimate was nothing more than giving 
Muiisters a reasonable confidence. The naval force of the country was its best 


~ most pepalar defence, and infinitely more efficient than all the arts ef 


After a further discussion the amendment of Mr. Hume for reducing 





48 francs per 150 kilogrammes, 
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the number of men was put'to the vote and lost; the division being, | 
For the original number proposed, 196; For the amendment, 20. 

When this was disposed of, Mr. Ruthven moved that the Board of 
Admiralty should be reduced from five to three in number, and that 
the salary of the First Lord should be reduced from 45001. to 40001, 
a-year. This was steer by Mr, Ayshford Sandford, on the ground 


that Sir James ain’s salary was already 5007. a-year less than 
that of any other Cabinet Minister; and considering that his depart. 
ament was the one of all others in the Government in which the greatest 
retrenchment, consolidations, and improvements had been effected, 
it was invidious to single him out especially for.a still further reduo 
tion, We think so too; and although we should have the greatest 
pleasure in supporting any general measure of reduction in the salaries 
of all the great Officers of State in some equal ratio for all, we think 
the singling out the head of the best-conducted department in the 
State, as the solitary example to be made, is as unjust as it is unger 
nerous. This proposition was put to the vote; and on a division the 


mumbers were, For continuing the present salary, 160; For reducing it 
‘by the sum proposed, 29. 


Upon the whole, we think the Estimates, as far as they have been © 
presented, have been framed on a scale of as much economy as the | 
efficiency of the public service will allow; and though there may be 
many improvements yet made.in particular departments, we must say 
that we have no very sanguine hopes of much relief being effected in 


‘this respect. The great resources of the country lie in her capital, her 


manufacturing skill; and her maritime superiority. Let these be fully 
developed, by the removal of all restraints on trade, by an abolition 
of all imposts on commodities of general consumption, and by a 
revised system of taxation; and we should be better able to raisea 


‘hundred millions a-year than we now are to expend fifty. 








Firwess or Mew ror Pustrc Emproyment. 


As he that knows how to put proper words in proper places evinces the truest 
knowledge of ‘books, so he that knows how to put fit persons in fit stations, 
evinces the truest knowledge of men. It was observed of Elizabeth, that she was 
weak herself, but chose wise counsellors ; to which it was replied, that to choose 
wise counsellors was in a prince the highest wisdom.— Lacon. 





Dirrerences or Prices 1x Corn 1n Lonpox, Paris, anp HamBunou. 


Onthe 31st-of October last, the highest price of the finest wheaten flour was 


K equal to 1/. 10s. 3d. the English sack of 280lbs; 
and the highest price of wheaten flour of the finest quality in London is 2/. 108. 


the sack. Therefore wheaten flour is full 65. per cent. dearer in London than in 
yo Ao 10s. ‘will buy 46albs offine flour in Paris, and only 280|bs in London. 

nd whilst 3/. will buy, in London, 8 bushels.of wheat only, the same sum will 
buy, in-Paris, 12s ;bushels. .The mean. price of white and red wheat at Ham 
last, was 1/.9s, 10d. imperial quarter, whilstin 
1 per cent. dearer in London than in Hamburgtt. 


burgh, on the 12th of Januar 
Mark-lane it was 2/, 175.,.0r 9 : 
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REPEAL OF THE ORDERS IN COUNCIL IMPOSING 


NEW DUTIES ON THE CHINA TRADE, 





Iw the month of December last, while we were at the port of White- 


-haven in Cumberland, there appeared in the London Gazette a series 


of Orders in Council, relating to the future conditions of the China 
Trade, which struck us then as so highly injurious to the mercantile 
and shipping interests of Great Britain, that there, and at every other 

lace visited in our route homeward, we took occasion to expose the 
injurious tendency of these Orders in Council, and urged on the mer- 


chants and shipowners of all the towns visited to unite and petition 


for their repeal. In Taz Partiamenrary Review for January last, 
the first number that appeared after the Orders in Council were pro- 
mulgated, their impolicy and injustice were pointed out in the following 
terms : 

Immediately after this, comes the Orders of the King in Council, issued at 
Brighton on the 9th of November, wherein among other things are the following 
provisions: 1. That the Superintendent, when taking office at the expiration of 
the India Company’s charter, in April, 1834, shall succeed to all the powers 
heretofore enjoyed by the Company's supercargoes of fining, imprisoning, and 
banishing those who may offend their authority, and of passing such regulations 
as he may think proper for the carrying on the trade. 2. That a duty of @s. per 
ton is to levied onall British ships, entering or departing, whether laden or in 
ballast. 3. That a duty of 7s. 6d. per cent. on the value of all goods imported 
-or exported is to be levied on the cargoes. 4. That the ship or ship-master is to 
be held liable for the payment of both. 5. That these imposts are for the main- 
tenance of the Superintendent, Lonp Napier, and his necessary establishment. 

It is difficult to say which of all these five parts is the most objectionable. The 
first is a gross insult to all British subjects, who on the opening of the China 
Trade had a right to expect that these odious powers of the Company’s super- 
cargoes would be abolished, and every facility and protection be afforded to all 
who might enter into it. The others are such clogs and hindrances to British 
ships and merchandise, as will be certain to throw the whole of the maritime 
conveyance into the hands of foreigners, as will be seen from the following cal- 
culation : 

Ifa merchant in London or Liverpool be about to ship for Canton an invest- 
ment of the value of 50,000/., and a British and an American ship should be 
loading at the same time, in either of these ports, the charge of 7s. 6d. per cent. 
on the value of his goods would amount to 187/. 10s., and it is perfectly clear 
that if, by making his shipment in the American vessel, he can evade this pay- 
ment, he will do so, unless the British shipowner would accept an equivalent 
reduction in his freight. In addition to the 187/. 10s. on the goods, there would 
be 501. on the ship, at Qs. per ton on a ship of five hundred tons, which together 
would be 2371. 10s., or 9s. 6d. per ton, on the outward freight, a onus to the 
foreigner, which would soon place the whole carrying trade from England to 
China in the hands’ of foreign competitors. 

_ The same reason will apply to the carrying trade between China and the con- 
tinent of Europe. A ship of five hundred tons would carry about six hundred 
tons measurement, equal to about three hundred tons, or 672,000 pounds weight 
oftea. Estimating the price of the tea at 1s. 3d. per pound, the value of such a 
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2,0001.; and as a portion of it would probably consist either of 

te of gr tah ng or of silks, of other valuable commodities, it may be rea. 
sonably calculated at 50,000/. The imposts on the value of such a 
together with that on the tonnage of the ship, would, as in the former case, 
amount to 9s. 6d. per ton, which being payable on shipment in a British, but not 
in a foreign vessel, would be a-direct premium to the latter, amounting probably _ 
to not-less than 74 per cent. on the whole freight, a disqualification against whieh, 
when added to those to which ‘they are at present exposed, it would be impos. 
sible for British shipowners to contend. 

Now, when it is considered that the great grievance of the China monopoly in 
the hands of the Company was, that it admitted foreign vessels to enjoy ad. 
vantages over British ones—as to the former, the trade was open, while to the — 
latter it was closed—it does seem’a mockery'and an insult to clog the very firt | 
operations under the new, India Bill by a tax that perpetuates this disadvantage 
in another shape, and throws the whole of thiy advantage into foreign hands. And 
when the British merchant asks why this is done, the only answer is—‘ To maim, 
tain the Ex-Lord of the Bedchamber, and now Superintendent of the Trade wi 
China, Lorv Narrer, and his necessary establishments in the Fast.” We will _ 
only add, that if the Shipowners and Merchants of England do not revolt at this, 
they deserve to be swamped in the China seas, and never more be permitted’) — 
hoist the British flag, which however victorious in war, is here obliged to quail _ 
and lower its lofty pennants before the superior freedom of foreigners of every _ 
other nation under the sun, fr 

We rejoice to find that our efforts on this subject have not been in ' 
vain; and that the Memorials, the Petitions, and the Newspaper com 
ments which have been sf ap | called into action against thes 
Orders in Council, have had such effect, that the Ministers have for 
mally announced their intention of abandoning them; and thus re 
leving the China ‘Trade as carried on in British ships from burdens 
that nothing but extreme ignorance would ever have suggested ‘thé 
impésition of. The preparations in the outports will now be renewel 
with vigour; and we hope to see no more of the imbecility that could 
dictate such a course of policy as this, which is now happily abandoned 
as altogether watenable. 











Iscreastp Consumption or Anvent Spirits 1x Great Bartatn. 


In 1823, 1824, and 1825, when the Duty on British Spirits was in Scotland _ 
Sinet and in England 12s, per gallon, the annual consumption was 7,555,666 
ons. 
In 1826, 1827, and 1828, when the Duty was reduced in Scotland to 2s. 10d 


and’ in England to 7s. per gallon, the annual consumption was increased 
18,337,857 gallons. : 
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DISCUSSION ON THE PENSION LIST— NATURE 
AND EXTENT OF ROYAL BOUNTY. 





. Taz.most animated and most important discussion that has taken 
place. for the Session was that which occurred on Tuesday the 18th, 
onthe motion of Mr. Harvey, for referring the Pension List to a Select 
Corimittee, to inquire into the particulars of each grant, and to report 
their opinion thereon to the House. The attendance of members was 
unusually large, there being at the commencement nearly four hundred 
resent,;..and it was known. that the greatest pains had been taken by 
the Ministry to marshall all their forces for resistance to this motion, 
bycireulars: addressed to all their adherents, who were gathered in 
from every accessible quarter. The debate did not open till about 
eight:o'clock; ‘after Mr. O'Connell had obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill forimproving the Law of Libel, and better securing the Liberty of 
the Press (a: subject which we shall have other opportunities of dis- 
cussing’as the bill’ passes through the House), and it continued till 
twelve o’clock.. The speakers on either side were: For the motion, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr:'Hume, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Divett, Mr. Robinson, Sir 
Samuel: Whalley, Mr. E. Ruthven, Sir Edward Codrington, Mr. 
O'@onnell, Mr. Kennedy, and Mr. Hardy: Against the motion, Lord 
Althorp,:Lord ‘Ebrington, Mr. Spring Rice, Sir Robert Inglis, Mr. 
Secretary Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, and Mr. Halcomb. The Tories 
mustered strongly in support of the Government; and. their most 
powerful defenders were, indeed, Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. But for the alliance of this party, the Ministers would 
have been beaten by an overwhelming majority; as it will be 
seen, on reference to the Division List, which we publish in, our 
ee number, that many of their habitual supporters and ad- 
herents found it necessary to désert them on this occasion and go ‘out 
with the minotity in support’ of Mr. Harvey’s motion: The speeches 
were extremely unequal : Mr. Harvey’s opening and reply were both 
adtuitable, and Mr. O’Connell’s and Mr. Roebuck’s ‘aid effective : 
there were no other speeches on the same side worth repeatiig. . -Lord 
Althorp’s defence was even worse than usual. Mr. Spring Rice’s 
advocacy most laboured and heavy; Mr. Secretary Stanley’s address 
made under evident feelings of the difficulty of obtaining assent to his 
propositions ; Lord Morpeth’s speech, well conceived and well deli- 
vered, but apologetical' and snatulatient throughout ; Sir Robert Inglis’s 
a good exposition of monarchical,and Tory principles; and Sir Robert 
Peel’s a pathetic appeal to. the feelings rather than..to. the: judgment of 
the House. All would not do, however: thestrong holds of the Govern- 
Ment-were: fortified in vain; and the result was considered in the 
House, and will be regarded by the country, as a complete defeat of 
inisters on this question ; so that when Mr. Harvey shall bring for- 
VOL. I,—SEssION or 1834. L 
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ward the question again, in another shape, which he has announced: 
his intention to do, during the present session, and to move a call of 





the House upon the occasion, we shall see still more defalcations from 
the ministerial ranks, and still more additions to the reforming party, — 


by. which the present small minority will be turned into a large majo. 
rity, and Ministers be compelled to yield to the power of public opinion, 
‘Having named the’ whole of the speakers on both sides of the House; 
aid given the list of the divisions in another place, we make a selection 
of some of the principal passages of the principal speeches, so as to 
present the cream and essence of the debate to our readers, without 
giving the more tedious and wearisome portions, which may well be 
without disadvantage to the full and complete understanding 

of the whole bearing of the question. Mt 
Mr. Hanvex, pursuant to notice, brought forward his motion for a select com 
mittee to inquire into each grant on the pension list, and report the same ie 
observations to the house. If he were governed by such considerations as migh 
influence some upon an occasion like that, he should, instead of an aa 
louse at much length, content himself with simply making his motion, and call. 


upon noble lords and right’ hon. gentlemen opposite to stand up in theit 
nla | and justify. the preseos condiGtn of shat list, a course that would not pem — 


zaps embarrass them much more than if, by going into the question in detail, 
SS cohiae those who were on the watch for such opportunities to catch at ev 
particular case, and make it the groundwork of most pathetic appeals. : 
earnest advocates of high station and fashionable ascendaney would exclaim, 
“What! do you propose to let the valuable services of this person or of that 
unrewarded ; will you take her pension from Lady A. or Lady B.?” But, ow 
exposed probably to those ons, and though aware that the notes from 
Treasury earnestly requested the attendance of hon, members, and though those 
summonses had been almost universally obeyed, b inging on the benches phe 
ite to him an array such as in other circumstances might well ap : 
stoutest member of an opposition, yet he felt that upon that occasion he had not 
only an important duty to paler but very strong ‘ground upon which to take 
his stand, He felt himself entitled to call upon every member in that house th 
fulfil then the big tg he made at the last election with his constituents, for 
if there was one subject more than another on which the feelings of the countty 
were deeply pens it was the amount and names on the pension list. De 
mands upon that subject had for a time been suspended by the discussions on the 
Reform Act, but hon. members greatly deceived themselves if they thought that 
the delusions which they might practise for a period of seven years betwila 
one parliament and another would take the minds of the people off that important 
question, or abate one jot of the interest with which it was invested. The people 
had not forgotten that by the sion list the late Government was overturned, 
and the present brought into - It would be in the recollection of the house 
that upon the memorable division in November, 1830, when the then Chancellér 
of the eee: moved the sum of 144,000/. for the payment of the civil list, 
that the right hon. baronet who at present represented Dundee moved an amend- 
ment, that that amendment was successful, and that thereupon the present Ad- 
ministration was formed, the basis of its accession to power being an improve 
ment in the plan and prineiples upon which that list had been formed—they came 
into power with a pledge to the people that every one of those grants should be 
setutinized. As he ha said, the proceedings upon the Reform Bill ee 


casioned delay, but with that the firm resolves and the cool indignation 
of the wple became stre) . : : ; 
form Bir Siete: gee Amidst all the excitement which the Re 


. of the house, the object of the pension list 
scott dt lost sight of, Reform had at length tata attained’; they had 
achieved a triumph, and he now desited that they should reap the benefits of that 


bee hen he had heard’ that his motion was to be opposed, he confessed 


his mind with astonishment, and he: could not now look at te 
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aeruy drawn up against him without almost doubting his own recollection of what 
took place at the elections throughout the country, and without asking himself 
whether it could be possible that hon. members were acquainted with the state 
of public feeling upon that subject. He had already adverted to the advantages 
which might arise to his motion were he, for the first time, to be a’silent mover of 
an. jon motion. Taciturnity in a member of Opposition would be novel, 
sah alien members, noisy cy — got to the other, and that al 
occasion for speaking was at an none could more eminently distinguish 
themyelves by a judicious silence, than those who, but a short Fg ay were 
yuent members of the Opposition. Were he, as he said, to remain silent on 
such an oceasion, he should certainly prevent those declamations in favour of 
official and fashionable life with which he had no doubt the house would be 
favoured before the debate was brought to a close, for who would not stand 
ward as the advocate of those who held the enviable position of leaders of fashion 
He left the defence of the list itself to those who saw nothing in his. present 
motion but ungallantry and rudeness, being quite satisfied that they wished a 
committee, and would be able to show, but for the indecency of the thing, that 
from. the first pensioner to the last, from the oldest dowager down to the youngest 
, there was not one rton not earned it on substantial, public, and ho- 
grounds. (“ Hear,” a laugh.) Let it not be supposed, though 
pa pee express it in uncouth | , though their hands were not stretched 
covered with silken gloves,and though they might not step with all the 
fashionable gracefulness of the drawing-room, that the laborious classes of this 
at all grudged compensation for real merit. (Hear.) No, even —— 
it might have lost something of its lustre by the rust of time (cheers), 
not scornfully deny them the consideration they deserved. The real objection to an: 
unlimited power in Parliament to reward substantial merit was that, the gene- 
wsity of the le would outstrip their resources. There was not a person in 
the country, however low in fortune, though scarcely able to maintain existence 
by the united efforts of his mind and body, who was not eager to show his 
anxiety to reward substantial merit and relieve oppressed indigence. (Hear.) 
What, then, was the ground on which, if it might be gathered from the floating 
rumours, it was now proposed to resist his motion? He felt that long sinee he 
to have ceased troubling the house, and that he should have commenced 
the question—were they prepared to stultify theie own resolutions? The 
resolutions, indeed, which the house passed were very many, and they moved 
with such rapidity before their eyes that they might be presumed not to earry in 
their minds every vote which they had come to ; but upon the occasion in ques- 
tion there could be no forgetfulness, for it must be remembered that in the month 
of May, last session, he (Mr. Harvey) had moved for a return of each pension, 
Stating the specific amount, the period of its grant, and its consideration, and the 
lord himself ready to grant the motion as far as regarded that 
portion of it which had been charged on the consolidated fund, but stated at the 
same time his doubts as to what had been placed on the civil list. But ulti- 
mately feeling the force of his original obligation, the noble lerd withdrew his 
opposition, and the motion was passed in the shape of an order. It was true 
that the noble lord the Paymaster of the Forces (Lord J. Russell) entered the 
house just too late to interpose his successful resistance (hear); for if he (Mr. 
Harvey) had not concluded his reply, and if he had been open to the attacks of 
the noble lord, the great probability was that he (Mr. Harvey) must have been 
80 marred and mangled in the conflict (“ Hear,” and a laugh), that he should have 
been well pleased to sign a truce, the condition of which would have been never 
gain to touch the pension list at all. (Much laughter.) Was the house then pre- 
pared, he again asked, to abide by its own order? (Hear, hear.) The words of 
that motion, agreed to on the 22d of May, 1833, in the first session of a reformed 
Parliament, were these—“ Ordered, that an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty that he will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be 
laid ‘before this house a return of all pensions on the English, Irish, and 
Scotch pension lists, and now charged on the civil list and consolidated fund, 
Specifying with each name the sum received by each individual, the period of the 
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the public ground or other consideration, as far as practicable, on account 
Br vkich they have been granted, distinguishing those who are widows or orphans 
of deceased public servants, and such as are in the receipt of any salary, profits, 
pay: fees ot emoluments from any public source.” Such was the will of the 





Fo eal hart a 


i 1833 ; had it been complied with? They were told it could not — 
gue ee and 80 he was inclined to think. The hon. member for Mer | 


th vil (Mr. Guest) had in an unreformed Parliament been enabled to obtain 
a ain the ific sum granted in one particular instance on the English 
ass list, and with the temerity, as some wry eall it, ek Ranenty bucky yc 
thought becoming a representative of the people, had pre to 

Sheet of the ematia blic service which had Gos rendered by a lady of 
the name of Arbuthnot (“ Hear,” and laughter), who had so long received the 
sum of 900/. a year. There had been a return made to that, and what were the 
words which had been used? Why, that “it was granted to trustees to be paid 
to that lady during life, but to continue during our leasure.” (Hear, hear.) 
Now, there ought te have been as many returns, couched in the same terms, pres 
sented to the house as there were names on the pension list, commencing with 
“Whereas we are graciously pleased to grant to our right trusty and dearly 
beloved,” &c., using, of course, a kindlier and softer phraseology as the delicate- 
ness of the n or tle nature of the service performed might seem to require, 
(Much lai .) Tt was quite clear that there must be another sort of inquiry, 
which was involved in the present motion. (Hear.) There must be a committee 
of real upright patriots, who should be empowered to call upon every one in thé 
list to state the public grounds and considerations on which each grant had been 
made (heat, hear), and then one of two things, or both, would happen. All those 
who had any teal grounds of valuable consideration to assign, would be eager to 
rescue themselves from the opprobrium they were now suffering : for the generat 
feeling throughout the country was that all were alike bad, that there was no such 
thing as an honest grant, but that they were all, without distinction, the reward 
either of political servility or drawing-room compliance. (“ Hear, hear,’’ and 
much laughter.) So far from considering his present motion as at all an ungallant 
one, he was disposed to think it such as, were he ten years younger, would 
be most likely to secure for him all sorts of praise and gratitude from the 
loveliest of those whose names appeared in the pension list fiaughter), because 
it would redeem the purest and the best from the worst and grossest imputations, 
that they were quietly fexuriating in lascivious indolence on the industry of the 
country. (Cheers, and cries of *Oh!") He was sure such imputations could not 
be thrown out without exciting the chivalrous nobility, who were all ready, no doubt 
to step forward in order to vinditate their proud and virtuous associates from the 
foul calumny (cheers) of being fastened on the industry of the country without 
valid and solid consideration. But while he believed that many persons would 
be rushing forward with all their trophies of honour, and all the emblems of theit 
reward in their hands at once, not only silencing suspicion, but urging their un- 
doubted meed of praise, there were others, he was sure, who would retire from 
the contest (hear, hear); and who, in answer to the circular issuing from the 
committee, calling-on them to state the consideration of public service which 
‘they had given for the pension they had received, would no doubt present their 
rm acknowledgments for having, through the supineness of the people and 

ent, been so long undisturbed as the recipients of the nation’s bounty— 
some for half a century—and at last beg to resign all further pretensions to it, 
(Hear, hear.) This was a good suggestion for an economical government, which it 
became them toaccept with the kindliest feeling, by appointing the committee which 
he now had the honour to propose. (Hear, hear.) He most sincerely hoped the 
noble lord would not come forward and restrict the inquiry to those pensions 
charged on the consolidated fund. Those in the civil list, he contended, were 
as open to the revision of Parliament as the others, the Crown standing only ag 
trustee for the public: If otherwise, why was there any control at all? (Hear, 


hear.) ‘Heaven forbid that anything which had fallen from him should have the 
effect of im an 


(lear); but ha 


y way agitating the seats or hearts of the present administration 
ving gone’ into the matket-rooms of the country, and having paf- 
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taken of the humble fare of the people—for now-a-days they were humble indeed 
she did find that there was such a deep feeling among all classes—not the 
vulgar and unreading democracy, who would with desperate hands level every 
thing with a rude an destructive crash, but the middle, the enlightened, intelli- 
gent, thinking classes of society, that could no longer endure the gers state of 
the pension list—he could not but bring the subject again before the house. 
But some four or five men who formed a cabinet then said, “ Well, this is very 
unpleasant; we must listen to those charges, and therefore we will throw them (the 
names) on the consolidated fund, and God speed the result.” (Cries of “ Hear,” 
and laughter.) tows that sort of amendment he protested. (Cheers.) But 
petliaps some noble lord would get up and say he should have wished the hon. 
and learned member (Mr. Harvey) had spared himself and the house the trouble 
ofa long statement, government being prepared to accede to his motion; now he 
(Mr. Harvey) was anxious to put that to the test (cheers), and therefore, without 
troubling the house further at present, and reserving to himself the tpt ws of 
reply, he begged leave to propose that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the consideration of each grant in the pension list, and report the same to 
the'house. (Cheers.) 
Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 


Lord Atruorp rose to address the house. The noble lord stated, that before 
going into the general question which had been brought forward, he was anxious 
to disembarrass it of some circumstances in which the memory of the hon. and 
learned member for Colchester had certainly failed him, with respect to the de- 
bates and resolutions which on former occasions had taken place. It had been 
stated that the amendment moved, by the right hon. baronet, the member for 
Dundee (Sir H. Parnell), on the subject of the civil list was to refer the pension 
list to a select committee ; but in reality it was to refer the whole of the civil list 
to a committee, and, as far as he recollected the debate, he did not think the 
fons list had been very particularly insisted on. (Hear, hear.) Again, the 

. and learned gentleman had said that he (Lord Althorp) declared this to be 
an open question. Now, he had admitted certainly on the occasion referred to, 
when proposing a grant of money for a particular period, and postponing for 
some time the bringing forward of the Civil List Act, that up to that time it was 
open (hear, hear) ; but he had never stated that it would be generally open, for 
after the Civil List Act was passed such an opinion would be directly contrary 
to the provisions of the act itself. (Hear, hear.) He had stated when the hon. 
and learned gentleman formerly introduced the subject, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to vindicate all the grants in the pension list ; but what was the 
real question which the house had now to decide? He apprehended the pro- 

ition of the hon. and learned gentleman amounted to this—that a committee 
bey to inquire into the pensions, with a view to decide whether they 
should continue, if it should appear that they had been improperly granted at the 
It was upon that ground that he felt perfectly ready to meet the hon. and 
learned saga proposition. The house must recollect that there was a 
reat and most essential distinction between the questions whether a pension 

egally granted at the time had been pro tly so granted, and whether being im- 
properly but legally granted it should be taken away? He did not hold the 
doctrine that the pensions on the civil list were completely without any control 
whatever, even though the prescribed limits were not exceeded, the Government for 
the time, as the responsible advisers of the Crown, being answerable to that house 
for the course they might recommend. But then the responsibility should be visited 
on the proper parties pion! ake 2b taking away the benefit from those on whom 
a legal right had been conferred, because the advice which had originally been 
Given might afterwards be considered to have been mistaken. (Hear, hear.) On 

ccasion to which the hon. and learned member lad alluded he had argued, 

as these pensions had always been considered as grants for the lives of those 
Who held them, though you might have a legal right to take them away, you 


would commit an act of injustice if you did so. That was undoubtedly the case 
at the last discussion, but it was not so now. At present, whether you look to 
the justice or to the legality of these grants, you must admit that during the reign 
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is present Maj parties in possession ‘have a legal title to them. 
rt area’ opened 
olders, you will take away from them a legal right. It migtit 
Sema “ inimistrs of the Crown, in advising these Le Fe 
in giving advice—it might be original grants were quite it 
ie rer ies had received them according to coy ey aed now 
them away, you would be depriving them of a right 
eed went he a, 5 wl et he ae 
ing power should have means at its command for the reward of merit (hear, hear, 
—for the relief of persons of station in distress (“ No,” and “ Hear”)—and for the 
remuneration of those who had distinguished themselves, not in the public ser. 
vice of the country, but in the scientific and literary attainments of civil life. (Hear 
Honourable gentlemen would perhaps quote instances of pensions which did 





t was right that the govern. — 


come under any oneof thenbtabageeted. (fit; and alaugh.) He did not mean'to 


‘say that there were not some Tames on that list which ought not to have been there 


(loud cries of “ Hear”); but when he said that, he must add that it was an abuse 


of power which had placed them there (hear), and that those who advised the 


abuse were and ought to be responsible for it. (Hear, hear.) The right to grant — 


these pensions must exist somewhere under every government. There were 
names on y present list, and he had never denied, nor would he now deny the 
fact, which ought not to have been there. (Reiterated cheering.) But the strongest 
objection, as it ap to him, against the list was, that it contained the names 
of several persons who were rightly placed upon it originally, but who since that 
time had acquired large incomes, which rendered them unfit objects for Royal 
benevolence. (Hear, and cries of “ No.”) What! was not that change in their 
fortunes any objection to their continuance on the pension list? He thought 
that it was an objection, and a very strong objection indeed. (Hear, heat.) 
Though he was not prepared to take away any legal right from those now in the 
enjoyment of it, he would say this—that he should be sorry to be in the situation 
of such individuals, enjoying a large private income, and at the same time re 
ceiving a considerable pension from the Crown. (Hear, hear.) He had now 
ich he objected to the inquiry proposed in the present 
motion. He objected to it, because he thought that it was unjust to take away 
from any man that which was legally given to him. 

The noble lord said he should not meet the motion with a direct negative, but 
propose certain resolutions by way of amendment: and these being read, at com 
siderable length recapitulated the history of the alterations in the past and present 
reign—which, as matters of fact, no one would dispute; and then ended with-the 
following rule or resolution for the lation of the pension list in future : 

“ That it is the bounden duty of the responsible advisers of the Crown'to 
recommend to his Majesty for ts of pensions on the Civil List, such persons 
only as have just claims on the Royal beneficence, or who by their personal 
services to the Crown, by the performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in literature and the arts, have me 
rited the gracious consideration of their Sovereign, and the gratitude of their 
country. 

Mr. Rorsuck was desirous of the inquiry; and was of opinion that, if it ap 
peared any pensions had been improperly applied, it followed, as a just and 
necessary consequence, that the advisers of the Crown should not only endute 
the punishment due to such misapplication, but that the pensions thus unju 
awarded should be withdrawn from those upon whom they had been con: 

If the argument used by the noble lord—that these pensions were guaranteed by 
Acts of Parliament—were admitted, there would bean end to discussion. It was 
not to be argued that an Act of Parliament could not be rescinded, If the law 
be bad, let the law be abolished. Night after night in that house new laws were 


made and old ones abrogated. The argument, therefore, drawn from the Acts of 


Parliament could not stand, The practice with 1 i 
stand, Th egard to pensions should be 
brought back to the original —, the position which it ought to hold. Asitat 
ly pemicious. ‘To be sure, the present holders of 
mal-appropriation of those who preceded thems 
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the:persons then responsible may be now beyond the reach of the 
the errors and corruptions of their administration were not. Let those 
deserved the royal nr, a pointed out; and let those also who enjoyed 

deserving it be made known to the public. (Hear.) This country was 
avi 


fone, ihe 


it 


‘ 
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in such expenditure than an in Europe. It was an expenditure 
be lessened, but net to the detriment of the deserving. When aan 
of scientific and literary attainments to whom aliesion Goa been made. 
known that these grants were made, in most instances, for corrupt 
secret. services, and God knows what. (Hear.) Let the objects of 
ions—as the motion of the member for Colchester required—be told dis- 
If they be worthy, the possessors,instead of blushing, may take credit 
. The house must remember, if they rejected the motion, they refused one 
privi of British subjects—the right of the public to inquire into the 
orabuse of their money thus voted away. (Hear, hear, hear.) To be sure, 
souch may be said about the items being trifling, but every small sum made up 
the aggregate. The principle, too, involved by the grant or the refusal of the 
inquity was most important. The argument founded on the legality of the grants 
,was a most unbappy one, and calculated even more than the ravings of the wildest 
anarchist to bring the law into contempt and disrepute, by confounding under 
cone and the same title, that which was discreditable with that which was meri- 
torious. He regretted that the noble lord should sanction with the influence of 
‘his name, and the weight of his character, any thing tending to check inquiry on 
such asubject. The abuse of the pension list was a practice pregnant with the 
greatest mischief, and he would but trespass on their time solemnly to protest 
against any. amendment which would impede the scrutiny proposed in the motion 
of the honourable member for Colchester. 
Mr. D, W. Harvey observed, in reply, that the long and interesting discus- 
sion. in which they had been engaged had given rise, as might have been 
to a variety of suggestions, some bearing fairly and fully upon the sub- 
ject, some glancing lightly and partially upon it, and some not approaching it at 
all, .(“ Hear,” and a laugh.) The hon. gentleman, the member for Cambridge, 
a , had reduced his opposition to the motion to a shape perfeetly simple and 
intelligible. He (Mr. Rice) told them fairly that whatever objections they might 
have entertained against this list from prejudice, or whatever errors or offences 
‘they.might. have detected in it by inquiry, yet were their lips closed by acts of 
their own. The hon. secretary appealed to two acts of Parliament as an estoppel 
to all effort upon their part, and declared to them that however baseless and dis- 
gusting any or all of these pensions might be, however degrading to the charac- 
‘ters of those who might receive, and however insulting to the feelings of those 
-who werecompelled to pay them, yet that because that list had received the sane- 
tion of an unreformed Parliament, it was conclusive, notwithstanding that they, 
the representatives of a reformed constituency, were sent to that house mainly to 
correct evils of this description. (Hear, hear.) He denied that the house stood 
-in this position. (Hear, hear.) He reminded them that these acts had been 
/passed at a period when the friends of the people in that house were unwilling 
to bestrew the path or the Ministry with difficulties in addition to the many 
against which they had already to contend. He should feel inclined to deny the 
| pe even if the acts had been passed after the gravest deliberation—if they 
“had received the solemn sanction of a Parliament composed of men deeply im- 
bued with the feelings of the people. But as it was, he could not conceive that 
any obligation rested upon a Parliament pledged to economy,—pledged to in- 
‘quiry into every payment not justified by necessity and sanctioned by individual 
‘merit. (Cheers.) He begged to ask the hon. gentleman if those pensioners 
Stood in a better point of view now than they did in the reign of George IV.? 
‘Were they more deserving—more renowned—more pure—more virtuous? 
(“Hear” and laughter.) No! Ali that Government could claim for them was, 
‘that'they were no worse. (“ Hear,” and laughter.) Had not the house then the 
Same right to deal with them now that it had when the Government was at that 
side, when the noble lord and his friends were in opposition? (Hear, hear.) 
-But when the hon. member behind him moved in 1828 for an inquiry into this 
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list, how was it put by: ‘the right’hom: baronet (Sir R. Peel) who had that night 
so consistently Li his own doctrines'as put forward by his old opponents 
from the ministerial benches? ‘The right hon. barouet spoke of these pensiony 
as a sacred fund, accessible only to theroyal hand, to be distributed by the royat 
will; and in such sort as the royal feeling might direct. Oh ! it was to be sacred 
from the valgar scrutiny of the public, and’ the meddling interference of Parlin 
ment! (Hear, hear.): “But what said: the noble lord the Chancellor of the: Bxa 
chequer ? (Cheers.) ‘He saidthat the hon. member for Middlesex did net des 
sire to bring the house into unnecessary conflict with the Crown, but simply:to 
know if certain sums of money were not improvidently disposed of. (Hear, hear.) 
And then the noble lord’ ‘proceeded to say,—in that plain unadorned downright 
style for which he is remarkable, and which is far more forcible upon occasion 
than the most exquisite ence (“ hear,” and laughter,)—if there was nothing 
discreditable in the expenditure, wherefore was it that government resisted the 
inquiry? (Loud cheers.) ‘The noble lord convinced him. (Hear, hear,” and 
laughter.) He voted ‘with the noble’ lord (hear, hear), and were they now'to 
conclude that the conduct of the. noble lord upon that memorable occasion was 
only a in. the, taetics of opposition? (Cheers.) Were the doctrines 
which the noble lord had advocated when out of place to be flung aside, like in- 
fected garments, the moment he made the haven of powert (Cheers.) If not, 
why was it that he now seemed to regard it as his duty to cherish and defend 
that pension list, of which he had strenuously demanded an investigation? 
(Cheers.) 

The hou. Secretary for the ‘Treasury had certainly displayed a most laudable 
zeal:in thesame good cause, Now it was true he was not the representative of 
the corporation, but if not now he would be so hereafter. The corporation would 
see that they had altogether. mistaken him ; a member of a Government half- 

Radical, he was naturally regarded with apprehension and distrust. 
He was looked upon most probably as an ally of those travelling commissioners 
who went about the country seeking whom they might devour (laughter) ; hunting 
out every minion of corporation corruption, that they might drag ‘himy mto light 
and expose him to the public contempt! (Hear, hear.) But now, after the hon, 
gentleman’s vigorous defence of vested rights, the corporation of Cambridge 
would at once perceive their error; and joyfully exclaim, ‘‘‘This is the very man 
for us!” (Laughter.) “This is just what we wanted—a representative who will 
see in every ‘alderman a peer, and in every common-councilman a member of 
Parliament.” (Hear,” and laughter.) The hon. member next proceeded to dis 
claim all ungenerous or unkindly feeling towards persons on the pension list 
If there were any on that list either so extremely young or so stricken 
in age that their helpless condition might render them objects of solicitude to the 
great, he was satisfied to permit them to be excepted from the proposed inquiry. 
(Laughter.) And with respect to cases of another kind, he was quite sure that if 
there could be raised in favour of their exception, from investigation, any thing 
which if modesty might conceal, generosity would yet suggest, the committee 
would receive it cheerfully. (Hear, hear.) He remembered that the present 
Earl Grey, when a member of that house, opposed a motion brought forward by 
Mr. Huskisson, touching the amount of pensions paid to retired Chancellors, and 
the time of their services. The motion was made with the view of attacking the 
pension of Mr, rence veg had only held office for some six months undér 
the Whigs... But ‘upon this question Lord Howick observed that Mr. Huskisson 
was not the best man in the world to resist improper grants of the public money, 
when so many. had been made to himself and his connexions. Now, if he 


(Mr. Harvey) were to describe the pensions of the most obnoxious persons 


upon the list, he wouldnot desire to employ other words than those addressed by 
the present, Earl Grey to Mr. Huskisson upon that occasion, for he proceeded to 
pws by what means the Lord oly knew, and for what the Devil only knew.” 
and laughter.) If he (Mr. Harvey) were to apply such language to 
aa ge of any body, it would be declared a piece of gross vulgarity 


w abuse.» (Hear, hear.) . But yet Lord Grey was not ashamed of the 
expressions. Why, they-embodied.the sound Whig doctrines upon the subject 
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); and when Lord Howick, in the excess of his virtuous indignation 
inst undeserved pensions to the connexions of an individual in power, used 
these words to one who was present—to a man, and one so capable of defending 
himself, like Mr. Huskisson,—what would he not have said if he had to deal 
with the persons now upon the list, who were less capable of defending them- 
selves,.and who were, moreover, absent? The noble lord opposite refused them 
inquiry, but he promised them amendment. It was easy to give promises; a 
stock of promises was one that never failed, it possessed the power of internal 
renovation. (Laughter.) He appealed to hon, members to remember the 
pledges they had given to their constituents, and he called upon the house, with- 
out inflicting injury upon the existing race of pensioners, to take care that the 
list should be more pure hereafter. If there was amongst us aught of military 
glory, of glory on the sea, of literary renown, or of philosophy in retirement, for 
of these we should be enabled to turn an eye of pride upon our pension 
list. Im conclusion, he anxiously demanded an inquiry, and besought the house 
not:to insult the sorrows of the people, or excite their indignation. 

Mr. Harvey’s feey was considered so powerful and triumphant, 
that he sat down amidst the loudest cheers; and when the gallery was 
cleared for a division, and the question put from the chair, it appeared 
to be the general feeling of the House that the numbers for and 
against would be very nearly equal; an apprehension as visible in the 
sad and fallen countenances of those who occupied the Ministerial 
benches, as in the exhilarating looks of those who were the supporters 
of the motion. At the commencement of the debate, it was thought 
that the Minority would be about 100, and the Majority 200. As the 
weakness of the Ministerial defence became apparent im the progress 
of the discussion, the calculations rose to a more even balance; and on 
the numbers being announced after the Division was over, the result 
was regarded, as it in reality must be considered, as a complete triumph 
for the Liberal party; and as such it was hailed with loud and long- 
eontintied cheers. With great pains, an accurate list of the Minority 
who went out was prepared after the House adjourned ; that is from 
one to two o'clock in the morning; and it is given im our present 
Number, The list of the Majority, who remained in, was not to be so 
easily completed ; but we hope to be able to present it in our next 
Number; that the country may see who are the supporters of Ministers 
on this more than questionable occasion. 








Power or Inruictine Paty. 


Preasure appears to be a feeble instrument of obedience in comparison with 
pain. It is much more easy to ‘despise pleasure than pain. Above all, it is 
mportant to consider, that in this class of instruments is included the power of 
taking away life, and with it of taking away not only all the pleasures of reality, 
but, what goes far beyond them, all the pleasures of hope. ‘This class of securi- 

. lies is, therefore, incomparably the strongest. LHe who desires obedience, to a 
high degree of exactness, cannot be satisfied with the power of giving pleasure, 
he must have the power of inflicting pain. He who desires it, to the highest pos- 
sible degree of exactness, must desire power of inflicting pain sufficient at least 
to insure that degree of exactness—that is, an unlimited power of inflicting pains 
for as there is no possible mark by which to distinguish what is sufficient and 
what is not, and as the human mind sets no bounds to its avidity for the securi~ 
ties of what it deems eminently good, it is sure to extend, beyond almost any 

limits, its desire of the power of giving pain to others.— Mill. 











NEW EDITION OF THE. PALIAMENTARY POCKET 
COMPANION FOR 1834. 





rs of the PartiAmentary Reyiew will remember, that on the very 
Pep of this work, at the opening of the first session of the Reformed 
Parliament for 1833, we spoke of it in terms of that high commendation which 
owe really felt it to deserve. It was even then surprisingly complete: but we 
must now admit that the second edition, which has just issued from the press, 
is more copious, more varied, and more accurate than the first.. It now contains, 
‘we think, within the compass of what may literally ‘be called a pocket book—all 
‘the information important to be known of nearly all the members of both Houses 
of Parliament, so as to enable Electors and readers of newspapers to ascertain 
from its pages the public character of almost every public man. Its fairness and 
impartiality are quite as striking as its accuracy, and in every point of view it is 
entitled to the most extensive support. Of the improvements introduced into 
the second edition, the Editors give the following statement, which, we believe, 
will be found perfectly correct : 

« Amongst the first of these which will strike the reader is a new arrangement of 
the peerage portion, by which facility of reference will be much increased. 
additions to this division consist chiefly in further information respecting the poli- 
tical sentiments of each peer,and the amount of church patronage he may happen 
to possess. On the novelty and value of this branch of information with regard 
to rs and Commons, it is needless to insist, and the utmost pains have been 
taken to render it authentic. There have been likewise added the second titles, 
the orders of knighthood, several additional offices, and anecdotes, with the origin 
of many of the peerages : thus presenting a complete view of the House of Lords, 
marked by two striking characteristics in which all other peerages, from the 
nature of their plans, are necessarily deficient, namely, the political principles 
and church patronage of each peer. 

“ With respect to the House of Commons the interval of the vacation has af 
forded an opportunity of introducing much new matter, which the kindness of 
members of both houses supplied, and which extraordinary success has stimu; 
lated the Compilers to seek from numerous public records, and a variety of other 
sources ; so that this department of the work may be considered all but perfect. 
Amongst its new features will -be found the church patronage of each member of 
the lower house. Several improvements have likewise been made in the list of 
the places returning members ; the account of which constitutes a complete body 
of the statistics of representation, detailing all the valuable facts connected with 
these subjects that lie scattered through a vast mass, as well of parliamentary 
papers as of other documents not less authentic. 








Unsiversat Desire or Powrr. 


- 'Tuar one human being will desireto render th d ee 
subservient to his pleasures, notwithstandin, er the person and property of ano 


° ) hotw g the pain or loss of pleasure which it 
may occasion to that other individual, is the foundation of Government. The 


desire of the object implies the desire of the power necessary to accomplish the 
‘object. The desire, therefore, of that power which is sattinasy to render the 


Persons and properties of human beings subservient to our pleasures, is a grand 


governing law of human nature —Mill, 
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LETTERS ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR. 





HARDSHIP AND INJUSTICE IMPOSED ON CHURCHMEN AT 
CHELTENHAM. 
Sir, - Cheltenham, Feb. 5, 1834. 

A very general idea seems to be prevalent throughout the country, that the 

Administration are about to bring forward a Church Reform Bill. May I beg 
leave, therefore, through the medium of your highly talented publication, to 
submit to public consideration the following case : 
‘ The town of Cheltenham, from an insignificant village of 1500 to 2000 in- 
habitants, has increased to a place of 30,000, during which time the parish 
church remains in its original contracted state, and is only aided by one Free 
Church, which is of recent construction. , 

In consequence of the Parish Church, being ipcapable of affording sufficient 
accommodation to, sych an enlarged population, and before the existence of the 
Free Church, three new oues had arisen, erected at the expense of individuals, 
or of joint stock companies. To these, persons in communion with the Church 
of England, are compelled to resgrt, for want ef the Parish Church affording ac- 
commodation, and that ata very heavy expense; part of which is appropri- 
ated to the payment of their own minister, organist, pew openers, &c. &c. 

Now, in such cases, it appears.a great hardship to those compelled to resort to 
such churches, to be called upon. to pay rates towards a chureh where they are 
not allowed a sitting. . ‘ 

Had the successive-incumbents of the parish, during their respective ministry, 
as they found their aceommedation in the church stationary, while the population 
was increasing, applied to Government and the Church Building Society, for funds 
in aid of their enlarging the ParishChurch, or erecting sufficient noe oe of Ease, 
then there could not have been a reasonable cause of complaint. If, as is sup- 

sed, the Dissenters. are henceferward to be exempted by the Church Reform 

ill, from payment of rates towards a Church in whose services or ceremonials 
they will not participate, will it aot be a hard case to continue such an impost 
upon a body, whose most just claim for. exemption should le that they remain 
firm in the faith of our National Church, though compelled to seek religious in- 
Struction without its walls, at an extra expense ? . 

The exemption of Dissenters from such-payment, whilst there is a continuance 
of it towards Churchmen, situated’as those I have described, will have a tend- 
ency to'tewarded Dissent, and will be a most manifest injustice to such as L 
have named, in the minds of all unprejadiced ‘persons. 

Z. 


’ 





NARRATIVE—ILLUSTRATIVE OF IMPRESSMENT. 


James Incuam was born in Leeds, in the year 1752, in the reign of king 
George the Second, and when about three years of age, or little more, his father, 
John Ingham, was impressed, and sent on board a man of war; he served in an 
engagement with Lord Hawke against the French, in which engagement he lost 
his life, and his family never saw him more, One of his Bay 64 was put 
Out apprentice by the parish of Leeds at the early age of seven; but when about 
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seventeen, he went to Liverpool, and engaged on board a ship bound for the 
coast of Guinea. After a long absence he returned home, married, and had 
twelve children, of whom four sons served in the army and navy, two of them 
have been impressed, and one of them twice. His brother John, as well as his 
father, had been impressed also. The punishment of flogging on board a man of 
war is, he asserts, far more severe and shocking, than that inflicted on the slaves 
in the plantations. ‘The James Ingham here spoken of, is now in the eighty- 
second year of his age, and living at Sheffield. He has had his father impressed, 
his brother and two sons impressed, and two other sons in the army, and yet he 
is not considered {entitled to, nor does he receive, any pension or support in his 
old age. 








PARLIAMENTARY Paprers—Session or 1834. 


Avyatysis of the Petitions forthe Abolition of Slavery in 1833, showing the 
number received from the various Religious Denominations, and the amount of Sig- 
natures, compared with the number of other Petitions on the same subject. 











Denominations, Petitions, Signatures. 
Baptists  . ° . - 188 «. . 26,287 
General ° . ~ 22 erik 1,340 
Particular F ‘ » 49 au, 6,742 
Calvinistie Methodists é 3 9 ay 1,431 
Calvinistic Nonconformists . ° 1 ‘ 100 
Catholics . ‘ ; ° 5 gg 333 
Countessof Huntingdon’s Chapels . 4 . , 507 
Independents, or Congregationalists . 205 oie 26,080 
New Connexion Methodists «: ee as 3,965 
New Connexion General Baptists ee ° 80 
Old Independents, or Inghamites ow @ yoiente 350 
Peedobaptists . - . 1 wold 208 
Presbyterians ° . - x wilh 2,527 
Primitive Methodists ‘ o ub ZB lh 1,770 
Protestant Dissenters . ‘i - 235 pith 26,776 
Protestant Evangelical Dissenters#  . 1 oy 84 
Relief Church . " . 3 arse 1,016 
Society of Friends, or Quakers 6 a 933 
Unitarians ° d ° e 4 . « 425 
United Associate Seceders . - 84 nm 21,905 
United Christians P - ° 1 ae 119 
Wesleyan Methodists ” -1,953, 6 » 229,426 
2,826 352,404 
Other Petitions * + 2,194 957,527 
BM igs ein «= 8080 1,309,931 





oe ee ae 


Gute 





* There are also two Petitions from Protestant Evangelical Dissenters in Kelso; 
one is classed with the United Associate Seceders, the other with the Relief Church : 
to which denominations the Petitioners state themselves otherwise to belong. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 





LIST OF TH 


E MAJORITY OF 169, 


Tellers included, who voted for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of Mr. Baron Smith, in respect of his neglect of duty as a Judge, and 
the introduction of political topics in his charges to grand juries. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Althorp, Lord 
Attwood, T. 
Bainbridge, E. T. 
Barnett; C, J. 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Bewes, T, 

Bish, T. 

Blake, Sir F. 
Blackburne, J. 
Blunt, C, 


Brodie, W, B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Chaytor, Sit W. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Childers, J. W, 
Clay, W. 
Collier J. 
Crawford, W. 
Davenport, J. 
Dawson, E. 
Dilwyn, L. W, 
Divett, E. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, Sir R. 


Adams, A. 

Eliiot, Hon. Captain 
Hay, Colonel L, 
Jeffrey, F, 


Barron, W. 
Bellew, R. 

Blake, M, 

Butler, Hon, Col. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Finn, W, F. 
Fitegerald, T, 
Fitasimon, C, 


ENGLAND. 
Ellis, W. Littleton, E. J. 
Ewart, W. Locke, W. 
Fenton, J. Mangles, J. 
Fergusson, SirR. M i, J. 
Feilden, J. Marsland, T. 
Fort J. Milton, Viscount 
Godson, R. Molseworth, Sir W. 
Gordon, R. Molyneux, Lord 
Grant, R. Mosley, Sir O. 
Grey, Hon? Col. Ord, W. H. 
Grey, Sir G. Paget, F. 
Gronow, Capt. Palmer, General 
Grote, G, Parlmerston, Visc. 
Guest, J. Parker, J. 
Gully, J. Parrott, J. 
Hall, B. Pease, J. 
Handley, B. Pendarves, E. W. 
Handley,"— Penleaze, J. J. 
Harvey, D. W. Phillpotts, J. 
Heathcote, J. Ponsonby, Hon. W. 
Hill, M. D. Potter, R. 
Hodges, T. L. Poulter, J. 
Hutt, W. Pryme, G. 
Jervis, J. Richards, R. ' 
Kennedy, J. Rider, T. 
Lambton, H. Rolfe, R. M. 


Langdale, Hon, C. 


Lefevre, C.S. 


Lennox, Lord G. 


Lester, B. L. 
Lister, E. 


Romilly, J. 
Romilly, E. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J, 
Scott, Sir E, D. 


SCOTLAND. 


Loch, J. 
Macleod, R, 
Maxwell, J. 
Murray, J. A. 


Fitzsimon, N. 
French, F, 
Grattan, H. 
Lynch, A. H. 
agle, Sir R, 
O’Connell, J. | 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connor, F. 


Oliphant, L. 
Oswald, J. 
Oswald, R. 


IRELAND. 


O’Conor, Don 
O'Dwyer, A.C. 
Roe, J. 
Ruthven, E, S. 
Ruthven, E. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J, H. 


Scholefield, J. 
Scrope, P. 

Seale, Colonel } 
Shawe, — a 

She + 
Se his R. G. 
Skipwith, Sir G, 
Smith, R. V. : 
Stanley, E. G. S. ' 
Stanley, Hon, H, T. 
Strutt, E. 

Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleur, Ww. 
Thicknesse, M. 
Todd, N. 

Tracy, C. H. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Walter, J. 

Ward, H. G.° 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir 8. 
Williams, Colonel 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Alderman 


Pringle, R. 
Stewart, R. 
Wallace, R. 


Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, Ce A. 
Wallace, T. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 


O’Connell, D. 
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LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 72, 
On Mr. O'Connell’s Motion for a Conmities to Inquire into the Judicial Conduct of 
Baron 


Agnew, Sir A. Fleetwood, P, H. , Johnstone, SirJ. | Spankie, Serjeant 
‘Arvathoet; General Forster, C.S. _ King, B. Tullamore, Lord 
Graham, 


illie, H. J. Lopes, Sir R. Tyrell, Sir J. 
we i Grimston, Port" L -dlonel Verner, Lieut.-Col. 
Baring, A. Halcomb, J. oreton, A. H. Villiers, Lord 
Baring, H. Halford, 'H. _ Peel, Sir R. Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Barnard, E.J,. Hanmer, SirJ. — Pigot, R. Wail, B. 

Bentinck, Lord G.  Hardinge, Sir H.' ‘Plumtree, J.P, Welby, W. E. 
Blackstone, W.S. Hardy, J. Reid, Sir J. Williams, W. 
Browne, D. Hay, Sir J. Rice, S. Willoughby, Sir Hi: ° 
Bruce; Lord E. Hayes, Sir E. Rickford, A. Wood, Colonel 
Chapman, A, Henniker, Lord = Robinson,G.R. Yorke, Captain 
Cripps, W. Hope, H. T. Ridley, Sir M, W. Young, G. F, 
Christmas, W.. Hotham, Lord Ryle, J. - Young, J. 

Curteis, H. B. eo H. Sandon, Lord 

Dalmeny, Lord Ingham, M. Scanlett, Sir J. Teriens. 
Dykes, ¥ L.B.  Iiton, 8. Sharpe, General Shaw, F. 

Evans, G. Jones, Captain Sinclair, G, Inglis, Sir R, 
Ewing, M. Jolmston, A. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 21, 


Teller included, who voted for Mr. Hume’s motion to reduce the Navy Estimates 
from 27,500 men to 25,000, including 6,500 marines, and 1,000 boys. 


Blake, M. Fitzsimon, €. Parnell, Sir H. Wallace, R. 
Buller. C. Gaskell, D.. Ruthven, EB. Williams, Colonel 
Brotherton, J. Jervis, J. Romilly, J. 

Cobbett, W. Lister, E. Vigors, JN. TELLER. 
Fielden, J. Oswald, R.. Wason, R. Hume, J. 
Faithfull, G, O’Connor, F, Warburton, H. 





LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 30, 


Teller included, who voted to reduce the salary of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
from 4,500]. to 4,000I. a-year. 


Attwood, T, Fitzsimon, N. Lister, E. Ruthven, E. 
Blake, M. Fitzsimon, C. Nagle, Sir R. Vigors, J. N. 
Butler, Colonel Fitzgerald, T. O'Connell, D. Talbot, J. H. 
Brotherton, J. Finn, W. O’Connell, -M.. Wallace, R. 
Beauclerk, Major Gaskell, D. O'Connell, J. Walker, C.'A. 
Cobbett, W, Hume, J. O’Connor, F. . 
Faithfull, G. Hutt, W,° Oswald, R. TELLFR. 
Fielden, John Jervis, J. Parrott, J. Ruthven, E. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the List of Members, with their party designati i i i 
ek , 'y designations, as published in our First Number 
some omissions and errors escaped. notice, notwithstanding the great pains bestowed on its 


compilation, until too late for revision, Wehope to take ity, however 
correcting these errors, and making the Lin cnghes ——_— : ” 





ee 





miralty 


Vumber, 
d on its 
ever, of 


DIVISIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


LIST OF THE MINORITY OF 184, 


131 


Tellers included, who voted for Mr. D, W. Harvey's Motion, that a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed ‘to inquire into the consideration of each Grant in the Pension 


— to the House.-- 


eine 


Be ive 

E,T. 
Based. Je 
Beauelerk, Major 
Benett, J, 


Bish, T, 
Blackburn, J. 
Blake, Sir F. 
Blunt, Sir C,.B, 
Boss, J, G, 


Curteis, Captain 
Davies, Colonel 
bg E. 
illwyn, L, W. 
Died, E. 
Dykes, F.L, 
Evans, Colonel 
Ewart, W 


Dunlop, ~ 
Ewing, J. 


Gillon, W. D, 


Barron, W; 
Bellew, R. M. 
Blake, M, 

Butler, Hon. Col. 
Chapman, M, L. 
Evans, G 


Finn, W, F, 


ENGLAND. 
Faithfull, G. | Lennox, Lord W. 
Fancourt, Major Lennox, Lord G. 
Fenton, J. - Lennox, Lord A, 
Feilden, W Lester, B. L. 
Fielden, = s Lester, E. 
Fleetwood, P; H. Lloyd, J, H. 
Fort, J. Locke, W. 
Pryer; R. Marshall, J. 
Gaskell, D. Martin, J, 
Godsen,R. - Methuen, P. 
Goreing, H.D.  ~. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Grote;G. ~ Moreton, Hon.jH, G. 
Guest, J, J, Palmer, General 
Gully, J. Palmer, C. F. 
Halil, B. Parker, J. 
Handley, B, Parrott, J. 
Handley, H. Pease, J. 
Hardy, J. Petre, Hon. E. 
Hawes, B. Phillips, M 
Heathcote, J. J.. Plumtree, J.P. 
Hill, M. D. Potter, R. 
H T.L. Ramsbottom, J 
Hughes, H. Richards, J 
Hudson, T. ors a. a 
Hu hr > J. er, ey 
Harey: Roi, Rippon, C 
Hutt, W, Robsnecn, G. R. 
Ingham, R, Roebuck, J. A 
Jervis, J. Romilly, E. . 
Kemp, fF. R. Sandford, E. A. 
Kennedy, J, pate 
King, E.B. Scott, J. W 
Langdale, Hon. C. § , CP, 
Langton, Col.G. Seale, Colonel 
Leech, J. Shawe, R.N. 
Lefevre, C. S. , . 

SCOTLAND 
Johnston, A. Oswald, R, A, 
Oliphant, L. Oswald, J 
Ormelie, Earl of, Pringle, R. 

IRELAND. . 
Fitzgerald, T, O’Connell, M. 
Fitzsimon,C, O'Connell, J. 
Grattan, H. O’Connor,; Don 
Lambert, H. O’Connor, F. 
Lynch, A. H. O’ Dwyer, A. C, 
Macnamara, F. Roche, D. 
O’Connell, D. Roe, Jas. 


Parrep orr in Favour. 


Tynte, C, J. Ks Romilly, J. 
TELLERS. : 
Harvey, D, W.,: Hume, J. 


péerd, T. 
Sioveon, Sir R, G. 
Spry, S. T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Staveley, J. K. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Talmash, A. G. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tayleure, W, 
Tennyson, C. 
Thicknesse, R, 
Todd, R 
Tooke, W, 
‘Torrens, Col, 
Townshend, Lord C, 
Trelawney, W. L. S. 
Turner, WW, 
Vincent, Sir F. 
Walter, J. 
Warburton, H. 
Wason, R. 
Watkins, |. L. 
Watson, Hon. R, 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Whitmore, W. W. 
Wigney, J. R. 
Wilbraham, G, 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W.C, 
Williams, Col. 
Windham, W. H. 
Winnington, H. 
Wood, Ald. 
Young, C. F. 


Sharpe, Gen. 
Sinclair, G. 
Wallace, R, 


Ruthven, E. J. 
Rutliven, b. S. 
Sheit, R. L, 
Sullivan, R. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Vigors, N. A, 
Walker, C. As 


Morrison, J. 









Account of the Net Public Income of Great Britain and Ireland. 


5th J , 1834, after abating the ExrenpiTure thereout defrayed 

rand Seveane Depertan ts, and of the Actual Issues or Payments within 
the same Period; exclusive of the Sums applied to the Redemption of Funded, or 
paying off Unfunded Debt, and of the Advances and Repayments for Local Works, 
































Applicable tothe Con-} Applicable to the TOTAL, 
INCOME OR REVENUE. Ppolidated Fund. Public Service. ie 
Ordinary Revs, & Recpts, fe . ceed oat 6G Se es = 
CUSTOMS . . . .{19,796,917 13 19] 3,410,022 15 43]/16,208,940 8 
° - + [16,543,711 14 

EXCISE . . . . ./16,543,711 14 44 ee R 
STAMPSy § (.] s/o! 5/(6j928;90996 alps yf | | - | 65928 
TAXES f y.t.8.f 4 {| deoe,d00 (9 ra} + 1% © + | 4j892,058 7% 
POST-OFFICE . . .| 1,513,800 - - - = = | 1,513,800 - . 
is. 6d.& 4s.,on Penions 28,998 12 - + - - 28,998 12 . 

and salaries . . : : 
SnHevelity, Rode LAAN BE VTL Pes ser 18 4 
Surplus Fees of Re- 26,183 8-2} ws mien: 26,183 8 2 

gulated Phlc. Offices f |. ; 

d Fees, Pell ‘ ee 
Pees e., wa lvland fy 292,19 > 4) 3 5,029 16 
£./4%760,577 8 7 | 3,410,022 15 44/46,170,600 3 114 
Other Receipts. we 23S; 

Imprests &'othier Monies| . 15,988 11 10} 21.18 ¢ 15,610 10 7-8 
Monies meceixed, feo) Wendi cis coon) fi 60,000--1. 20d 66,000 6:9: 
! the eee Com, ° 

of Taig, aatchuttit af PSA) Se reroy - 25,115 148 25,145 14-80) 

Unelmd. Dividends “3 





3,495,160 8 24/46,271,326 8 7h; 





-@Oil42, 776166. - 5%] 


EXPENDITURE, aid 





SO Fide Debt ? 
INTEREST and Management of the Per- 

. manent Debt . . e . » se 4 - * 
Terminable Annuities pe ae 9 Qe 


24,270,049 16 83 


fe 8 de oe 


3,472,688 14. 73 ' 





‘clusive of £5,977. 4s. 3d; the 
Interest-on Donations & Bequests 

” “Unfunided Debt. 
Interest on Exchequer Bills © . 0. 2°. 


Total Charge of the Funded Debt, ss} 


27,472,738 11 41 


779,769 1 6 1 
28,522,507 12 108 





Ciyil List’ ¢ * * @ 6 « 
Penge. n<b se 0.4. ua 
Salaries and Allowances . . . 
Diplomatic Salaties and Pensions 
Coutts of Justice EP Sie SPM SESEL, 15 

Miscellaneous Charges on the Con, Fund 
Mint. Establishment . rh ee a 

ountiés | for the Enconragement o 


*-_eeee @ 


in Scotland, per Act 27 
Geor II. e.13; 8. 65 “Sa. 


° -* 


510,000 - . 
509,163 17 103 
132,068 7 - 
211,696 11 11 
377,966 6 9 
205,086. 13 11 

» 14,534 10 - 


2,956 13 8 
1,963,473 1 4h 





Army 4 . * « . . + . . . . . 
Navy Me ice ey HP gst % . 
Ordnange oso 40. 


Miscellaneous ;. chargeable upon 
nual Grants of Parliament . 





.| 6,590,061 18 8} 
| 4,360,235 6 3 
} 1,314,806 - - 





30,485,980 14} 


2,007,158 18 1#14 ove 962 3 1 i 





Surprus or Incoms oven Expenpirurz, . 
‘P. Spntxo Rick, 


Whitehall, Treagury.Chambers, 
14 February, 1834, ~ 


£.144,758;242 17. thee 
« « «| 4,513,085 11 





—— 


i 46,271,326 8 7} 








C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 





ert 





